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('lianKiiiK  Ml>l>ons  tlu*  tit-vv  I 'ndi-ruood  i  let  trie 
way  ss  iMsy.  I  ItTf’s  how;  hrsf,  wiiul  the 
iil>l>on  oil  onr  Hpixil  hy  ttirniii)’  the  Kihhon 
Kevt  rw  toward  the  sp<K»l  most  nearly  hlle<l, 
and  preHsiiiK  tlie  Idectne  Rewind  l.eser.  In  onlv 
37  seeonds  the  nltlton  wiiuis  eoinpletely  f  rom 
one  sp<M>l  to  the  other  and  the  ineihanisin  will 
shut  oH  ituti>miitiC(ill\!  I  hen  you  simply 
lephue  it  with  a  new  iihlxin. 
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Did  you  know? 

I  he  hrst  eomnien  lallv  prodiieed  typewriters 
vsere  iinderstroke  or  "hlind  writ  inn”  maehines, 
so  called  because  the  tyjie  bars  struck  upward 
and  imprinted  on  the  iiiulerside  of  the  paper. 
I  he  hrst  front  stroke,  visible  wriring  machine 
was  produced  by  I  nderwiMid  in  IS‘>s.  Since  this 
development,  every  new  typewriter  placed  on 
the  market  has  followeil  the  I  nderwooil  front 
stroke  principle. 
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^PRIZF.-WINNING  CLASSES  IN  ESTLRHROOK’S}^ 
^7955-56  NATION M.  GREGG  SIIORTIIANI)  CONTEST^ 
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Class  A 

School 

City 

Teacher 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

.  DIVISION 

First  Priie 

Concord  Sr.  High  School 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Velma  R.  Rich 

Second  Prise 

Brentwood  High  School 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elisabeth  A.  Corcoran 

Class  B 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

First  Prise 

St.  joseph’s  High  School 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Sister  Saint- Matthieu,  s.g.c. 

Second  Prise 

St.  Justin  High  School 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Henrietta 

Class  A 

COLLEGIATE 

DIVISION 

First  Prise 

State  Teachers  College 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Walter  S.  Rygiel 

Second  Prise 

North  Carolina  College 

Durham,  N.  C. 

John  V.  Turner 

Class  B 

COLLEGIATE 

DIVISION 

First  Prise 

Emily  Griffith 

Denver,  Colo. 

Lois  M.  Mergelman 

Opportunity  School 

Second  Prise 

Marymount  College 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y, 

Mother  M.  Concepta,  R  S.H.M. 
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Tlu*  alK)ve  have  l)een  m*leeted  by  tlu*  inde|M*ndent  ronteHt  jiulneH  as  the 
n»>st  profic  ient  ahortfiand  elaaM'K  in  tfic*  nation. 

Watch  the  Rsterfmaik  advertiac-mentH  in  tfii.s  maga/ine  for  announc-c*mc*nt 
of  tfce  19.56-57  c-onteat.  Or  write  Gn'fy>  Contest  Monomer,  'I'hc*  Katerhrcack 
Pen  C’ompany,  C’aniden  1,  N,  J.,  for  eomplc-te  dcdaila  and  entry  blank. 


No.  1555  — The  fight  point  for  the  way 
you  write  Gregg  shorthand.  Instantly 
renewable  at  any  pen  counter! 


S^te/iStooM, 


Gregg- A  pproved 

SHORTHAND  PEN 
AND  POINT 


COrv*i«nr  i«««,  TMt  Pin 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Comdon  1,  Now  Jortoy 


JUNE,  1956 
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t  OUR  SALUTE 

I  TO  PAUL  LOMAX 

S  We  are  very  happy  to  have  the 
I  privilege  of  paying  tribute  to  Paul  S. 

I  Lomax,  although,  for  the  sake  of  busi- 
ffl  ness  education,  we  are  not  so  happy 
I  about  the  occasion  that  makes  this 
I  tribute  appropriate  —  namely,  Doctor 
I  Lomax’s  retirement. 

I  We  think  the  range  of  the  articles 

I  in  this  issue  of  Business  Euucatio.v 
World  serves  as  a  gexx!  illustration 
of  the  diversity  of  Paul  Lomax’s  in¬ 
terests.  At  the  same  time,  we  art- 
forced  to  admit  that  the  same  thing 
would  probably  lx-  true  of  nearly  any 
issue  of  any  husiness-education  mag¬ 
azine;  it  would  Ik-  hard  to  find  a 
phase  of  this  fit-id  that  Paul  Dimax  is 
nf)t  actively  interested  in. 

P'or  example: 

•  Cleo  Casady’s  article  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  typew'riter  keyboard 
and  l»yce  Adams’  story  on  introduc¬ 
ing  .students  to  shorthand  reflect  Paul 
Lomax’s  continuous  absorption  with 
the  imprtjvcment  of  teaching  methods. 

•  Fred  (x)ok’s  piece  on  teacher 

Irecrnitint-iit  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
another  concern  of  Paul  Lomax— the 
swelling  of  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  standards; 
it  also  stresses  the  role  played  in 
teacher  recruitment  by  D<-lta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon-founded  by  Paul  Lomax  in  1936. 

•  Host-marie  Barone’s  skit  is  a 
classroom  or  assembly  devii'/ii  that  can 
serve  to  heiglit<-n  husiness-t-ducation 
stud(-iits’  interest  in  their  field;  it 
might  also  bring  home  a  few  points  to 
=  students  in  other  t-oiirst-s.  We  feel  that 
this  would  mt-t-t  with  Doctor  Lomax’s 
approval. 

•  Dana  Chhson’s  description  of 
what  one  school  is  doing  to  cope  with 
the  latest  tri-iids  in  the  business  world 
(Kiints  up  Paul  l/ornax’s  concern  with 

I  liaison  between  business  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  his  consciousness  of  the  n«-- 
cessity  for  business  education  to  keep 
up  w'ith  the  times. 

•  IiH-z  Ray  Wells’  g(-neral  business 
test  reflects  the  iiiten-st  in  testing 
that  Paul  Lomax  has  always  pursued 
with  fervor. 

We  could  go  on;  but,  as  we  said, 

I  nearly  any  group  of  articles  would 
serve  to  prove  our  point.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
Paul  D)max  need  yield  to  no  one  in 
either  the  .scope  of  his  activities  or  his 
I  tremendous  contributions.  The  Testi- 
I  monial  Dinner  for  him  in  New  York  on 
I  May  18  shows  that  others  agree. 
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FOR  SIMPLIFIED  TEACHING 


the  Smith-Corona  with  exclusive 

"RESPONSE-O-MATIC'' ACTION 


Finest  office  typewriter  in  our  50  year  history. 


Its  smooth  responsive  action  and  featherlight  touch  make 
it  a  cinch  to  teach  on ...  a  cinch  to  learn  on.  Most 
important  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  every  essential  typing 
feature  is  engineered  into  the  Smith-Corona  "88”.  Thus  the 
"88”  is  the  basic  learning  machine  for  the  complete  typing 
course.  Why  not  phone  today  for  a  full  demonstration. 


Smith-Corontt  Inc  Sjrracu«e  l  N  Y  Branch  Offices  or  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 


JUNE,  1950 


“I  ^ot  the  job 
thanks  to  my 
training  with; 
Burroughs 
machines!” 


Business  depends  on  Burroughs  machines, 
so  the  Burroughs-trained  operator  ^ets  the  job 


I 


No  wonder  huHint^  HtudentH  trained  to  handle 
Hurn>uKl)H  Miuipment  have  the  inaide  track  on  the 
moHt  wanUnl  JoIm  after  (graduation! 

More  and  more  companioa  every  day  are  8wit('hin({ 
to  HurrouKha  hubineaa  machinea.  And  that  moina 
tlie  demand  for  Kurrou({lia-trained  oix^ratora  ia  at 
an  all-time  hi({h. 

In  every  way,  KurrouKha  machinea  prove  to  Ini  the 
Uwt  inveatment  .  .  .  they're  aimply  deai((ned,  hi((hiy 
automatic,  eaay  to  uae.  Moat  atudenta  (irefer  to 
kmrn  with  them,  and  to  uae  them  on  the  job  after 
(graduation. 

And  Hurn>u((lia  offera  trainin({  hel|)  and  course*  of 
instruction  to  lielp  you  train  those  atudenta  to 
qualify  for  the  jolia  they  want.  For  full  information, 
fill  out  this  cou|>on  and  mail  it  at  once. 


BURROUGHS  CORP. 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

f  Icat*  tend  nt«  compUl*  information  on 
lurrought  oquipmanl  for  tooching  purpotat. 


NAME 


L 


fOS(TK>N _ _ 

iNsmunoN _ 

ST«HT _ _ 

CITY _ _  ST  ATI 


•fW-40 


J 


Some  of  the  training  courses  available  include: 


Ten~Kt'y  nddiny  Tnnrhinru.  The 
widely  |K>ptib<r  IturrouKlu*  Ten- 
Key  can  hw-  inaatert-d  eaaily  with 
iUt  HiMH'ial  touch-ayaletn  inethf>d 
<if  leaching. 


Sennmatic  accounting  machinen. 
The  courae  for  the  Hurrouglia 
Senaimatic  includea  praclHi*  mati*- 
riala  conHiatiiig  of  actual  hank  and 
commercial  ixmting  media 


Calculatina  machines.  A  apecial 
courae  in  '‘lA^arning  th<‘  lium>ugha 
t'alculalor"  ia  d<«igne<l  to  help 
guide  your  atudenta  in  rapidly  dt*- 
veloping  great  akill  on  tliia  machine. 


Full-keyboard  adding  machines. 
Here’a  a  thorough  courae  in  ahort- 
cut  addition  to  help  develop  accu¬ 
racy  and  am-ed  on  thia  type  of 
adding  mat^iine. 
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CORRECT 

EQUIPMENT  LEADS  TO 
CORRECT  WORK 

with 

"TYPE-RIGHT'' 
Adjustable  Typing 
Stands 


Thr  "Typp  — KiRhl ”  adiustmrni  unit  rlevat- 
FS  the  typewriter  to  fit  the  comfort  anti 
correct  posture  of  the  typist.  Four  inch 
range  of  adjustment  in  10  seconds  from 
26'/i  to  30'/i”. 


"TYPF:-RIGHT”typ- 
ing  stands  ate  26H’' 
with  1'*  adjustment 
in  glide.  Standard 
top  18”x28’*  -  other 
sizes  available. 
Steel  book  holder 
available. 


"TYRE-RIOin  •’ 

business  machine  and  ' 
typing  stand  available 
with  either  right  or 
left  hand  pedistal  '' 

(tight  hand  shown).  I 
Typing  level  26H’'  ^ 

high,  with  top  18”  x 
24”,  writing  level 
lO'/j”  high,  with  top 
18”x24”,  other  sizes  available.  Drawer  or 
open  front  shelf  as  desired.  Adjustable 
glides  for  1”  adjustment. 

Stand  frotnet  ore  of  heavy  1''x16  gauge 
steel  tubing.  Colors  ore  standard  office 
green,  gray,  or  ton.  Other  colors  avail* 
oble  on  request. 

I'toper  Posture  Chair 
designed  to  match  your 
new  stand.  A  tough 
sturdily  built  chair  of 
northern  h  rd  maple, 

finished  in  matching 

colors.  Chairs  furnished 
with  rubber  cushion 
glides. 

FREE  TRIAI _ Samples  furnished  for 

30  doy  triol  without  obligation. 

Write  for  free  catalog 
of  various  models 


HARDWARE  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

office  Eifu/fimeni  Diyiinm 

GARRCTT,  INDIANA 


riMwe  97  P.O.  Mk  97  lli 
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LETTERS 


Reading  Series 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  eiitilletl,  ''You  (^aii 
Head  Faster  and  Hetter,”  in  ynni 
issue  of  .April,  195(i,  is  heinfi  read 
eagerly  hy  our  principal,  onr  ett- 
ordinator  of  reading,  and  several 
business  teachers.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  source  of  real  help  to  ns  in  onr 
planning  for  teaching  rt'ading  in 
general  business.  .  .  . 

Onr  IbisiiK'.sli  Falneation  SnptT- 
visors,  Mr.  Duvall  and  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner,  are  very  nnich  interested  in 
our  plans  to  teach  reading  in  gen¬ 
eral  business.  We  hope  that  yon 
will  ctnitinue  to  have  many  valu¬ 
able  articles  along  this  line.  If  1 
could  secure  anotht'r  copy  of  your 
.April  issue  for  the  use  of  our  prin-  | 
cipal,  it  would  be  very  helpful,  lie  I 
is  giving  speeches  on  reading  im¬ 
provement,  and  I  hate  to  part  with 
iny  copy.  i 

An.nf.  Fkiu;dson,  ('Imiiinnii 
liusiurss  Education  De¬ 
partment 

Tfiotnas  Jefferson  Hifih, 

Eos  Atificles,  California  j 

Altlioin'Ii  wc  visiiali/ed  tlie  itcatiing  | 
series  us  a  eontrihiilioii  to  the  iiii-  I 
proveinent  of  teacliers’  own  reatliiiK  I 
ability,  we’re  gli*‘l  see  that  the  | 
articles  have  wider  usefulness.  I 

Helpful  Articles  | 

To  the  Editor:  | 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  I 
•April  issue  of  Busi.nkss  I'atucATio.N  I 
Woni.D  and,  as  usual,  found  (‘ach  I 
topic  and  article  very  refreshing  | 
and  intriguing.  Two  ol  the  articles  I 
in  particular  prompted  me  to  write  | 
this  letter.  I 

.My  teaching  assignment  this  I 
year  and  for  a  number  of  years  | 
past  has  included  oik*  class  in  | 
Hnsiness  Law  and  two  classes  in  | 
Office  Practicr?;  thus,  my  attention  I 
was  drawn  to  ‘‘T(;ach  Business  Law  | 
in  Your  Own  ‘(anirtroom,’ ”  by 
Sylvia  fhKxlson,  and  “We  .Make 
Office  Practice  a  Living  Situation," 
by  Opal  Heatherly.  My  interest  has 
been  so  .stimulated  that  1  am  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  contact  the  authors  and 
request  them  to  send  me  more 
eornph'te  details  of  their  elassriHim 
situation  .  .  .  (to)  enable  me  to 
reach  a  decision  (on  whether  or 
not)  to  follow  such  courses  in  my 
own  classrrxim  situation.  .  .  . 

BoHKitT  K.  Ki.ssi.kh 
Excelsior  Ifiah  School 
Sorualk,  California 


t)0  mtUdke  36cuf 


An  F-RASikStiK  won’t 
teach  yt)U  how  to  spell — 
hut  it  will  whisk  away 
spelling  mistakes  that  even 
the  best  .Secretaries  ac¬ 
cidentally  make. 

Assuming  you  have  been 
well-trained  by  a  g(M)d 
Secretarial  schcHil,  your 
A.W.  pABtR  I.rasi  rSiik 
will  help  you  turn  out 
beautiful,  mistake-free 
letters  without  “ghosts" 
or  frizzles. 


o 

< 

(A 

a! 


Prasir.Stik  gets  into 
narrow  spaces,  takes  out 
one  letter  without  blur¬ 
ring  the  word.  Give 
yourself  the  advantage 
of  P.rasirSiik  and  put 
yourself  in  the  way 
of  a  better  paying  job. 

Pick  one  up  at  your 
Dealer  today. 

Tf  ACflf  KS:  FKI  H  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  sch(M)l 
stationery. 


a, 

UJ 
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UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR -VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 


of  top- bound  book: 

)/  t|ra  ttroin,  taniioii;  premetat  occarocy 

•paad 

VI"*  11'  I  1'  Uia;  fit!  oil  daahi,  pravidai  to< 

aoty  atofofla 

V  T«a  CMvaniant  greovat  for  paat  or  paiKili 
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Bringing  Wall  Street  Home 

I^ist  year,  Edward  Schwoikardf,  a 
history  tf*afher  at  Nyack  (Nt*w  York) 
IliKli  SchfMil,  was  worrifd  hy  apathy 
in  tlir*  economics  unit  of  his  class  in 
American  history.  liis  sn^^cstion 
last  fall,  ciKhty-fonr  of  his  stndf'nts 
contrihntcd  twenty-five  c-ents  each  to 
hny  one  share  rtf  stfKk,  nndiT  Schwei- 
karrlt’s  name,  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  With  the  $21  they  raised, 
the  students  invested  $18.50  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Zinc  anrl  frtllowed  its  performance 
(hiring  the  scIkkiI  year, 

Tlie  result  was  a  vivid  course  in  eco¬ 
nomic  thf'ory.  Their  broker’s  notice  of 
purchase,  the  str^k  certificate  itself, 
the  first  rpiarterly  dividend  of  twenty- 
five  cents  continned  student  interest 
throughout  the  scIkmiI  ye'ar.  The  class 
will  sell  their  share  this  month  to 
coinplrde  the  cycle.  The  interr'sting 
project  is  descrilred  in  a  pamphlet 
distrihntr'd  hy  /Xmerican  Zinc,  the  first 
printing  of  which  has  been  exhausted. 

A  Two-Way  Squeeze 

As  the*  cost  of  borrowing  shot  up 
rer'cntly,  the  nation’s  money  managers 
once  more  pnshr'd  on  the  credit 
braki's.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  hiked  the  rates  that  its  twelve  re¬ 
gional  hanks  may  charge  other  banks 
making  tem|>orary  iMirrowings.  In  the 
Miniu'apolis  and  .San  Francisco  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  discount  rate  was  raised 
from  2'A  pc-r  c<’nt  to  3  per  cent;  in 
other  di.stricts,  the  rate  went  from  2V4 
l>er  cent  to  2%  pr'r  cent. 

'I'his  puts  the  disc'ount  rate  at  its 
highest  in  2.3  years.  It  shows  that  our 
moiu'tary  managrTS  see  a  real  threat  of 
inflation.  Their  move  was,  in  (‘ff(*ct,  a 
shift  from  a  passive  position  of  re¬ 
straint  to  an  aggressively  restrictive  at¬ 
titude.  Their  fr*ar  of  inflation  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  fact  that  this  time  they  did 
not  follow  their  usual  custom  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  clcar-<-nt  evidence  of  a  shift  lie- 
forr*  taking  definite  action. 

rhe  most  tclltah*  sign  of  inflation  is 
the  big  rise  in  thr*  demand  for  credit, 
lalx'led  “alr<*ady  excr'ssive.”  Other 
signs-lagging  auto  priKlnction,  static 
|M‘rsonal  income  and  retail  sales— do 
not  rcflc'ct  a  wide-open  iMMim,  but 
officials  claiiiK'd  “inflation  is  a  certain¬ 
ty  if  we  don’t  do  anything.”  "It  may 
not  1m*  here  yet,  but,  when  it  c-omes,  it 


will  carry  a  one-two  punch— on  the 
wage  side  and  thr*  cost  side.” 

A  minority  rif  Fcdr*ial  Reserve  ofB- 
cials  hold  that  trni  tough  a  policy  may 
send  the  (*conomy  sliding  downhill. 
The  majority  are  so  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  inflation,  however,  that  they 
are  not  depending  solely  on  the  cfl(*c- 
tiveness  of  int(*rest  rates.  'rh(*y  have 
tight(*ncd  up  on  the  availability  of 
credit.  This  began  when  the  Ft*d  re¬ 
fused  to  supply  nc(*dc(l  reserves  to  its 
commercial  mcmlM*r  banks.  'Hiis 
forc(*d  the  banks  to  increase  their  dis- 
(Xiuntings  from  the  $3I)0-milli(m  level 
to  thr*  $H0()-million  level.  This  squeeze 
was  the  first  omr*n  of  thr*  more  restric¬ 
tive  jMiliey  now  put  into  effr*ct. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  added  pressure 
will  1m*  snfficirmt  to  halt  credit  r-x- 
pansion  by  the  banks.  There  is  no 
rpi(*.stion  that  hanks  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  make  new  ext(*nsions  of 
crr*dit.  It  r(*mains  to  Ik;  sr'cn  whether 
the  Fed  allows  the  banks  to  discount 
freely.  As  usual,  the  Fr*d  is  mum,  but 
this  ap|)ears  to  br*  its  next  logical 
move. 

Feud  over  the  Back  Fence 

The  Federal  Rr*serve  Board  deci¬ 
sion,  has  renewed  an  ancient  policy 
split  lM*tween  William  .Vlc*(J.  Martin 
of  the  Board  and  Sr*crct.iry  of  the 
'freasury  (icorge  .\1.  Hnmphrrjy,  As 
■Martin  s(*es  it,  the  danger  of  inflation 
(lictat(*s  a  definite  srjnr*r*zr-  on  crr*dit. 
Humphrr*y  lK*liev(*s  the  Fed  could 
have  wait(*d  a  little  longer  before 
tightening  up. 

Thr*  Fr*d  followed  up  its  action  of 
raising  the  discount  rate  by  selling 
ovr*r  $7()-million  in  9 1 -day  Treasury 
bills.  This  rr*duced  the  amount  of 
ert'dit  availahlr*  to  the  banking  system. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  Treastiry 
Dcp.irtmcnt  trnik  a  str*p  directly  in  the 
ojipositr*  dir(*ction— to  ease  credit.  And 
the  Federal  Home  I.A>un  Bank  did  the 
same,  indicating  mme  di.ssatisfactiun 
with  Fed  policy. 

Walter  W.  McAllister,  chairman  of 
the  FHLB,  deni(*d  that  lifting  the 
ct*iling  on  iKirrowing  was  in  conflict 
with  over-all  credit  jTolicy.  But  he 
added  that,  in  his  vii*w,  “'fhere  is 
now  little  danger  of  rampant  infla¬ 
tion.”  This  vir*w  is  imt  sharr'd  by  the 
F(*deral  Reserv’e  Board,  which  has 
(Continued  on  prige  8) 
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tight<*ii«'d  up  precisely  Itecause  it  fears 
an  outbreak  of  inflation.  The  Fed  con¬ 
sidered  the  relaxation  on  borrowing  as 
directly  opposite  to  its  own  policy. 

The  'I'reasury  action,  however,  is 
n<»t  such  a  clear-cut  example  tjf  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  the  Fed.  But  according 
to  one  Treasury  official,  there  was  a 
real  dispute  over  the  Fed’s  action. 
Secretary  Humphrey  and  Arthur 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Kcouomic  Advisers,  were  l>oth  rt'luc- 
tant  to  s<‘C  a  tightening  at  this  time. 
They  felt  that  the  Fe<l  should  have 
waited  until  the  economic  outlook  was 
clearer. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  there 
has  lM‘€*n  a  dispute  br  tween  the  Fe<l, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  f’EA.  The  Fed, 
howevi'r,  has  usually  lagged  Ixdiind 
the  others  in  deciding  policy.  Now, 
as  one  Treasury  official  put  it,  "the* 
Fed  has  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and 
is  dragging  the  rest  of  us  along.” 

U.  S.  Aids  New  Five-Year  Plan 

United  States  Ambassador  John 
Sherman  C(M)per  n’turned  last  month 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  from  New  I)«Thi 
to  urge  further  aid  to  India.  The  Cov- 
ernm<*nt  will  probably  offer  a  long- 
t«Tm  commitment  of  $75-milIion  a 
year  to  India  in  ord<*r  to  help  tin- 
nation  tlirough  its  second  Five-Year 
Plan.  C<H)iM*r’s  return  coincided  w-ith  a 
new  and  more  realistic  note  Ix-ing 

(struck  by  Indian  government  officials. 
Indian  Financr*  Minister  C.  U.  Desh- 
mukh  now  acknowledges  that  tin- 
huge  deficit  financing  that  the  plan 
contt-mplates  may  cause  inflation. 

Comes  der  Revolution 

Bevolutioiii/.ing  an  industry  d<n-s 
not  happen  very  often,  but  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  device  to  ret-ord  T'V  on  tape 
may  have  just  that  result.  Arnpex  Cor- 

Iporatioii,  BedwcMwl  (aty,  California, 
has  developed  a  magnetic  tape  alxmt 
an  inch  wide  that  will  record  a  TV 
program  and  play  it  back  immediately. 

The  new  system  loses  little  in  pic¬ 
ture  quality,  compar(-d  to  the  costly 
kinescope  prcK-ess,  which  also  takes 
thr<-e  hours  for  film-proc-essing.  Am- 
l)ex  uses  a  tape  spe-ed  of  15  incln-s  p<-r 
sec-ond,  the  same  as  professional  sound 
ta|M-.  .\  standard  reel  of  tajx-  can  hold 
B5  minutes  of  picture  and  sound. 

I  Ampex  received  orders  for  forty 
nHx>rders  right  after  its  first  public 
demonstration.  The  first  three  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  around  August.  ITeliveries 
on  a  commercial  scale  are  .scheduletl 
I  for  February. 
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streamlined  EDUCATOR  calculating  machine 


FREE  OFFICE  PRACTICE  COURSE 
WITH  PURCHASE  OF  EDUCATOR 


This  course  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
qualified  office  practice  teachers.  It  includes — 
111  A  full  30-lesson  Office  Practice  Course  Book 
for  students — (2)  A  Teacher's  Manual  and  An¬ 
swer  Book  —  (31  A  Teacher's  Guide  for  Class 
Instruction  —  (41  Fundamental  Instruction  Cards 
—  (5)  A  graphic  Classroom  Wall  Poster, 
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for  CALCULATING 


The  new,  improved  Educator  is  the  only  full- 
keyboard  calculator  designed  .solely  for  use  in 
s<-hools  and  collej?es.  It  is  accurately  Kt*are(l 
to  students’  learning  aptitudes. 

This  new  model  has  extended  c^ipacity  and 
full  length  decimals  on  the  keyboard.  After 
the  basic  instruction  course  with  the  P^ducator, 
students  can  advance  to  .semi-automatic  cal¬ 
culator  courses  with  a  basic  knowledge  of 
mechanical  arithmetic. 

tJjrtreniely  loir  in  cost,  this  m(Klern  machine  is 
ideal  for  basic  training  in  any  Office  Practice 
schedule.  Write  Monroe  (’alculating  Ma<‘hine 
Company,  Inc.,  Educational  Department, 
Orange,  New  Jers<*y. 
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IT  JS  NO'r  KASY  for  aiiyom;  who  hus  l)een  so  closely 
associated  with  anotluT  for  so  many  of  the  long 
years  of  his  career  to  sive  an  ohji'ctive  appraisal  of 
his  proft'ssional  contrihiitions.  On  th(‘  other  hand,  no 
one  who  has  not  had  that  extensive  usstK-iation  cun 
have  us  ^reut  an  appreciation  of  the  service*  that  Paid 
Sanford  l^nnax  hus  rend(*red. 

MY  FIHST  ACyHAINTANCK  with  him  was  in 
H)22,  when  he  was  Director  of  Hnsitu'ss  Kdiication  for 
the  city  of  Tn*nt«)n,  New  Ji*rsey.  He  was  ap[V)inted 
chairman  of  a  i-ommittee  of  onr  state*  comnu*rcial 
t(*ae-he*rs  ass(K‘iation  that  was  to  stiiely  improveme-nts  in 
the*  e'crtification  stanelards  for  l>nsine*ss  te*ache*rs  in  Ne*w 
Je*rsey.  This  job  was  so  well  elone*  that  the  re*comme*nela- 
tions  of  the  et>mmitte*e*  were*  aelopte*d  almost  entirely 
in  the*  re*vision  of  the*  re'Kidations  a  fe*w  ye*ars  later, 
and  th<*y  eliel  much  te)  supply  Ne*w  Je*rsey  with  su[X*rior 
hnsine*ss  te*ache*rs  e)ve*r  a  lonf»  i>e*ri<Kl  of  ye*ars. 

In  1924,  he*  went  to  Ne*w  York  University  to  stnely 
and  te*aeh,  anel  imme*diate*ly  In'^an  the*  Iniilelin^  e)f 
one*  of  the*  finest  pre)grams  of  hiisine*ss-tcacher  eeluca- 
tion  in  the*  country— one  that  has  attrae'ted  thousands 
of  stnele*nts  from  far  anel  iu‘ar  ami  that  has  se*t  a  put- 
te*rn  for  othe*r  institutions. 
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A  fe*w  ye*ars  later,  he  wrote  the  first  e)f  a  se*rie‘s 
of  IxMlk.s  on  comme'rcial  teaching  problems  that  re^pre*- 
.sente*el  a  new  approach  to  the  methoele)le)gy  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  hiisincss  snl)je*ct.  The*se*  volnme*s  de-monstrated 
cle*arly  that  the*  laws  of  learning  fimctione'el  just  as 
well  in  l>iisine*ss  suhje*ets  as  in  any  othe*rs,  and  that 
the*  concennitant  vahie*s  ele*riveHl  from  such  suhjererts 
were  just  as  j^otent. 

Alxnit  the*  .same*  time,  he-  l)e*camc  the  first  e*ditor  of 
the  jourml  of  Himncss  Edtu  ation,  a  maga/ine  forme*d 
hy  the  me*rger  of  the*  liusiiu'ss  School  Journal  with  the* 
Jourtial  of  Commercial  Education.  De'signed  to  .serve 
the*  inte'rests  of  te*achers  of  all  l)nsine*ss  snhje‘cts  in  all 
varie'tie^s  of  sch(M)ls,  this  pid)lication  continiie's  to  carry 
forwarel  the*  ide*al.s  he  set  for  it. 

VVIIKN  KLECTED  PRESIDENT  e)f  the  Eastern 
('ommercial  leachers  As.sociation  in  1927,  he*  visiial- 
i/e*el  the  hnileling  of  a  serie*s  of  ye*arlMH)ks  that  wonlel 
Ik*  informative,  authoritative*,  and  of  se*rvice*  to  admin- 
i.strators  as  we*ll  as  to  te*ache*rs  e)f  husine*ss.  The  first 
ye*arl)<K)k,  e*elite*el  hy  Doctor  D)max  |je*rsonally,  ap- 
|H*are*d  in  1928.  The*  e*arlie*.st  ye‘arlK)oks  w'e*re  effective 
in  making  e*ehicators,  g(*ne*rally,  “busin(*ss-e*due'ation 
e-onse*ious,”  as  shown  hy  the*  inclusion  of  article*s  unde*r 
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lOlJIS  A.  HICK 
AssociaU*  Kairlri}i;li  I )i<‘kiiis()ii  Collr»^<? 

Ill  cliarj'c  of  roanrck.  Now  Jrrsfy,  cainpus 


siicli  renowned  names  as  William  Kilpatrick,  Wesley 
Mitc  hell,  Ia*v<*rett  Lyon,  Ned  Dc*arlM>rn,  W.  W.  (Char¬ 
ters,  Leon  Marsliall,  and  many  others.  Since  then,  more* 
than  fifty  yearlH)oks  have  In-en  published  hy  various 
associations. 

AS  PRKSIDKNT  of  tin*  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Departmc*nt  of  Business  Education  in  1932, 
he*  was  a  moving  force  in  the*  founding  of  the*  Nutunud 
Bn.wne.v.y  Education  {hiurterltj.  In  the  first  issue,  he* 
apiM*alc*d  for  national  unity  in  <*stahlishing  a  broad 
program  of  husiiu*ss  education,  a  projc^ct  that  he 
has  pursut*d  vigorously  and  incessantly  since*  that 
time. 

Mention  must  also  Im*  made*  of  the*  National  Council 
of  Biisinc'ss  Education,  the  National  Husine*ss  ’IVach- 
e*rs  .Association,  the*  Natie)nal  A.sse)ciatie>n  e)f  Busine*ss 
Te*acher  n'raining  Institutie>ns,  anel  Delta  Pi  Epsiletn, 
graduate  hemorary  fraternity  in  business  t;ehicatie)n, 
in  all  e)f  which  he  has  give*n  |)ositive  Ie‘ade*rship  and 
valuable  cenmsel.  lie  has  se‘rve*d  us  presiele*nt  e)f  all 
the*  larger  business-te*ache*r  asse)ciatie>ns  anel  maintains 
ae*tive  inte*re*st  in  all  eif  the*m. 

It  is  manife*st  that,  with  Paul  Dimax,  the*  re*solve  tei 
plan  was  alse>  the*  ele*te*rminatie)n  te>  carry  eiut  that 


plan.  Ce>nse*e{ue*ntly,  what  might  have  re*maine*el  einly 
we*ll-ele*fine*ei  blue*prinls  e>r  pre>|)e)sals  that  ap|M*are*el  to 
Im^  ge>e>el,  lM*came*,  with  his  fe)rce*fulne*ss,  actualitie*s  that 
are*  stimulating  busine*ss  e-elucation  teielay. 

'I'lie*  Homan  histe)rian  'I'acitiis  wreete*  that  "Be*ase)n 
anel  judgme*nt  arc  the  e|ualitie*s  e)f  a  le*aele*r.”  Paul 
I.omax  is  a  living  example*  e)f  what  cun  1m*  eleme*  by  the* 
applicutie)!!  of  those*  twe)  gre*at  forces.  His  plans  havee 
always  lM*en  cure*fully  re*asone*el  e)iit  anel  che*cke*el  with 
many  e»the*rs  lM*fe)re  lM*ing  put  feirward.  His  eewn  gemel 
juelgme*nt  and  tact  have  surme)unte*el  many  elillicidt 
situatie)ns.  He  is  kneiwn  tei  thousands  as  a  gre*at  te*ache*r 
anel  one;  whei  has  always  she)wn  a  ge*nuine*  pe*rse)nal 
inte*re*st  in  e*ve*ry  ineliviehial  whe)  has  ce)me*  within  his 
sphe*re  e)f  influe*nce. 

AS  HE  WITHDHAWS  FROM  ACTIVE  SERVICE 
in  the  gre*at  university  whe*re  he;  has  se*rve*d  with  elis- 
tinctiein  for  more;  than  thirty  ye*ars,  it  will  1m;  only  to 
me*rge  inte)  so-calle*el  re*tire*me*nt  a  continuing  servie  e* 
te)  his  life*time  cause  of  lM*tte*r  busine*ss  e*elucatietn, 
thre)ugh  le*cturing,  writing,  anel  theise*  othe*r  fine*  re*- 
soiircc's  that  only  an  elele*r  state*sman  can  supply. 

1’he  gennl  W'ishe*s  eef  all  whe)  have*  lM*e*n  his  asse>e  iate*s 
go  with  him  inte)  the  cre)wning  ye*ars  of  his  care*e*r. 
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L«ft:  /  U/'o  curly  pliutiis  uf 
Paul  Lonuix  —  the  first 
shou  ina  him  in  uniform  in 
Paris,  taken  durinp,  the 
fall  of  19 1 H;  the  secotul 
taken  in  1923,  during  his 
term  as  City  Director  of 
liusiness  Education  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Be¬ 
low:  A  dintwr  ffiven  for 
Paul  Lomax  hy  the  New 
York  University  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Club  in 
192ft,  the  year  he  received 
his  doctorate  from  NYU. 
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ONI.Y  'I’HE  FIHST  of  Paul  Sanford  Ixiinax’s 
achiovoinents— his  birth  in  Laclede,  Missouri,  in 
1890— cannot  l>e  cr<*ditcd  to  the  man  himself,  lie  has 
earned  all  the  rest. 

Paul  l..omax’s  climb  lH‘gan  in  his  home  state,  where 
he  taught  in  rural,  elementary,  and  secondary  .sch(M)ls 
for  several  years  in  order  to  (qualify  financially  for 
college.  For  four  summers  (1909-12),  he  went  to 
scluN)l,  the  first  three  in  Missouri  and  the  last  at  (iern 
City  Business  College,  (Quincy,  Illinois.  He  was  finally 
able  to  attend  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  he 
received  his  B.S.  in  1917.  During  his  University  period, 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Dt^an  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ( 1913-14);  part-time  instructor  in  the  University 
high  sch(K)l  (1914-16);  and  Professor  of  Commerce, 
New  .Mexic'o  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas  (1916-18). 

Striking  for  broader  horizons,  Paul  Diinax  Ix'came 
Specialist  in  C>>mmercial  Education  for  the  Fe<leral 
lioard  for  Vocational  Education  (1919-20)  and  for  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department  (1920-21).  In 
1921,  he  assumed  the  post  of  City  Director  of  Business 
Education  for  I'renton,  New  Jersey,  and  retaint'd  it 
until  1924. 

In  the  mt'untime,  he  hatl  pursued  sjx'cial  studies, 
first  at  the  University  of  (.'hicago  (1918),  then  at  the 
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Above,  right:  Fre.sUL-nts,  pa.st  prcsi- 
(Irnts,  and  charter  nicndH'r.s  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso- 
eiation,  1936.  Doctor  Lomax  (extreme 
left,  second  row)  was  president  in 
I92H.  Right:  National  Council,  Delta 
Pi  Epsihm,  194H.  Paul  Lonuix  (ex¬ 
treme  left,  front  row)  fouruled  the 
fraternity,  ^low,  right:  At  NYU, 
Doctor  lAtnuix  conf^ratuhites  John 
Robert  C.re^g  on  the  C.olden  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Crenf’  Shorthand  in  the  United 
States,  1943. 


University  of  Dijon,  France  (1919),  and,  finally,  at 
Harvard  University  (snininers  of  1922  and  192.9).  His 
advane<*d  work  cnlrninat(‘d  in  a  doctorate,  wincli  he 
received  from  New  Y’ork  University  in  1927. 

Hy  this  time,  he  had  already  spent  three  years  of  his 
lon^  tenure  at  N<*w  Y'ork  University.  He  had  joine<l 
the  facidty  as  an  assistant  professor  in  1924,  and  had 
become  an  associate  professor  in  1926.  In  the  same 
year,  h(*  sncceed<‘d  to  the  iK)st  that  lu!  held  until  liis 
retirement  from  fnll-time  teaching  last  year— that  of 
(lhairman  of  the  D<‘partment  of  Business  Education. 
He  became  Professor  of  Education  in  1928. 

Role  as  Visiting  Professor 

With  New  York  University  as  his  home  base.  Doctor 
Eomax  has  ranged  far  and  wide.  He  has  served  as  h*<-- 
tnrer  or  visiting  instructor  at  many  cf)llege.s  and  uni¬ 
versities,  including  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  University  of  Denver,  Dklahotna  .\.  & 
M.  CJoll<*ge,  University  of  C)klahoma,  University  of 
K<‘ntncky,  University  of  Puerto  Ric-o,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Indiana  University,  and  High¬ 
lands  University  (Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico).  During 
this  past  year,  he  has  served  as  part-time  Snp<*rvisor 
of  Instniction  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College,  Rnther- 
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fonl,  N<?w  Jersey,  He  will  Ik?  at  the  University  of  'I'exas 
this  siimnrKT, 

In  the  field  of  prohtssional  accr)mplishnicnt.s,  Faiil 
I  Umax’s  achieverm*nts  mount  almost  to  the  point  of  in- 
ereilihility. 

la’t’s  start  with  his  writin^^s.  He  is  author  or  co¬ 
author  of  eij^ht  lKM)ks  in  business-teacher  educatif)n. 
From  1929  to  1938,  he  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
liusim'ss  Education,  and  he  is  still  a  memlxT  of  its 
advisory  lM>ard.  For  th<*  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association,  he  edited  the  first  three  yearlKwks  in 
hiisiness  education.  All  the  prominent  maKa/ines  in 
the  hiisiness-i^diication  field  have  published  his  articles, 
and  he  has  written  in  the  K<‘^*<*ral-(;ducation  field  as 
well,  3’he  1954  eth’tion  of  tlur  Encyclo)uiedia  Hritannica 
contains  his  revised  article  on  “Business  Faliication 
and  ScIkkiIs  of  Business”;  his  article  on  "Busint'ss  F)du- 
cation”  is  included  in  the  1956  edition  of  the  Etuyclo- 
fK'dia  Americana;  and,  for  tin*  1956  American  Business 
Education  YearlKK»k,  he  has  written  “An  Inventory  of 
Facts  an<l  Fif^ures  in  Education," 

I’aul  I/imax  founded  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national 
honorary  ;;raduate  fraternity  in  business  education, 
and  is  fornwr  president  of  the  organization,  w'hich 


This  M  the  7954  New  York  University  Alumni  grouj) 
that  won  Meritorious  Service  Awards.  Paul  Lomax 
is  at  the  extreme  left;  Henry  T.  Ileald,  NYU 
Chancellor,  is  fourth  from  left. 


has  cliapt<*rs  in  26  American  colleges  and  universities. 
He  was  co-founder  of  the  National  CJouncil  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  (now  part  of  UBEA)  and  co-organiz<*r 
of  the  UBEA’s  National  Bu.siru’.ss  Education  (,)uartcrUj. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Bryant  f>)llege.  Providence,  R.  1.; 


L(>IN(;.TIMK  FKIKINIKS  AND  ASSOCIATES  OF  PAUL  LOMAX  PAY  HIM  TRIBUTE 


I  salut*  Dr.  Ditnax  for  his  large 
contribution  to  business  educutiun. 

1 1  is  cotitribution  has  la'cn  large  Im‘- 
cause  it  has  l>een  felt  in  many  areas, 
lie  has  done  much  to  encourage  the; 
growth  of  professional  business  (‘dii- 
calion  organizations,  having  founded 
l)e*lta  Pi  Epsilon  and  having  se^rved 
as  president  of  many,  including 
EHTA,  NBTA,  UREA,  and  NABTTI. 
Business  teaclx'r  fHlucation  has  In'en 
profoundly  influenc(‘d  hy  his  work  at 
\e'w  York  University  and  by  his 
many  prof(‘ssional  writings  in  our 
business-education  literature.  Dr.  Ia>- 
max  has  done  much  to  gain  profes¬ 
sional  stature*  fe>r  husine‘ss  c‘elucatie>n 
anel  tei  he*lp  husine'ss  e'diicatiem  make 
an  im|>e>rtant  <'e>ntrihutie>n  ter  the 
whole*  fie*ltl  eif  t*elucatie)n.— /le’mrire/  A. 
Shilt,  Supervisor  of  Bu.sines.s  Educa¬ 
tion,  Buffalo,  New  York 

ThU  tribute  tei  Dr.  Paul  S.  lannax 
ce)me*s  acreiss  thre*e*  thousanel  mile*s, 
alliiiMigh  praise*  will  c'enne*  freim  far 
gre*ate-r  elistances.  His  infliie*nce  ex- 
e'e*e*els  natienial  lM)unelarie*s. 

Be*mini.scing  brings  tht*se  vigne*ttes; 
stuelyiiig  laemax  l)eM>ks;  he‘aring  him 
aeielre*ss  Ia)s  Angele*s  husine*ss  te*ach- 
e‘rs;  serving  e>n  his  Ext*cutive  Beiarel 
ot  the  Be*se*arch  Fe)unelation  erf  UREA; 
and  observing  his  werrk  em  the  Nat- 
ieinal  Ru.sine*ss  Entrant'e*  'IVsts. 

The  gre*ate*st  prize*  was  the*  opfrerr- 
tiiuity  to  teach  in  his  de*partmcnt  in 


1949,  These*  sce*ne*s  stanel  e)ut:  rid¬ 
ing  in  the*  subway  while*  watching  him 
re*ael  the;  e*ve*r-pre*se*nt  elisse*rtatie)u; 
the*  line*  of  graeluate  stude-nts  wait¬ 
ing  te)  see  him;  his  unfailing  c'enir- 
te*sy;  the  emtstaneling  Imsiness  ce)nfe*r- 
e*nce*s  and  si>e*ake*rs  he*  provide*tl. 

The*  te*stimotuals  in  Ne*w  Yerrk  em 
May  18  are  e*<*h(M*el  by  lemg-elistauce 
aelmiratiem  fremi  the*  many  frie*nds  erf 
enir  te»p  busine*ss-e*ducation  le*aeler.  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Dmiax.— /e*.v.vfe'  (Graham,  Su- 
pervisor.  Business  Education  Divisum 
of  Extension  and  Higher  Education, 
Los  Ange/c.s  City  SchoitLs 

The  great  teacher  elems  liis  Ire-st 
work  thremgh  the*  hands  anel  minels 
erf  his  stuelcnts.  Ter  me,  this  re*pre- 
se*nts  Paul  Lermax’s  greatne*ss. 

I  have  hearel  erf  the  many  woneler- 
ful  achie*veme*nts  that  have  lM*e*n 
creHlite*el  ter  Dr.  Drmax.  While*  they 
are*  impre*ssive*,  I  am  nert  t(ruche*el  by 
their  magnituele,  simply  Ix'cause  they 
eler  nert  re*fle*ct  Paul  Drmax  to  me*. 

1  have  hael  the  opperrt unity  of 
knerwing  l>r.  larmax  as  a  prerfe‘sserr 
anel  alser  as  s|xrnserr  erf  my  elex'toral 
stuely,  I  elern’t  lx-lie*ve  I  e*ve*r  werrke*d 
harder  ferr  a  prerfe*ss<rr;  I  did  it  1k*- 
e-ause*  I  therught  Paul  larmax  wante'el 
it  that  way. 

I  want  ter  cerngratidate  Paul  larmax 
ern  his  cerntrihutiern  ter  the  de*ve*lerp- 
ment  erf  busine-ss  e*elucat(rrs.  Altheriigh 
he*  is  le*aving  the*  active  work  of  the 


pr(rfe*ssiern,  many  erf  eis  will  cerntinue* 
ter  lenrk  ter  him  ferr  elire*ctiern  as  we 
e-arry  on.— William  M.  P(»lishook,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  atul  Assistant 
Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Temple 
University 

Although  no  one  can  m<*asure 
it  erbje*ctively,  the*  cerntrihutiern  erf  Paed 
Drmax  ter  the  tertal  elevelerpment  erf 
lrusine*ss  e*ducatiern  underidrte'elly  ranks 
amerng  the*  majerr  persernal  e*ducatierital 
i*erntributietits  erf  ail  time. 

It  shendel  alser  be  saiel,  to  his  ever¬ 
lasting  c-re*elit,  that,  insteael  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  reputatiern  that  erthers  envy,  he 
has  s<*t  ferr  us  ail  a  jrattern  of  prer- 
fe*ssietnal  le*adership  aird  de*votierit  that 
we  lererk  u|Krn  as  an  example;  terward 
which  ter  strive,  lM*causc  erf  our  warm 
friendship  ferr  him  pe*rsernally  anel  Ik;- 
caiise*  erf  the  philerserphies  anel  lK*lie*fs 
ferr  which  he  stands. 

I’m  sure  that  many  must,  like  me*, 
Ik*  strerngly  c*ernscierus  erf  the  treme*n- 
eleriis  influence  Paul  always  exerts  ter¬ 
ward  a  frienelly,  cer-erjK-rative  spirit 
amerng  all  set  ferrtunate  as  ter  have  the 
erpperrtunity  erf  werrkiitg  with  him  prer- 
fessiernally.  May  his  influe*nce  cern¬ 
tinue  with  us  ferr  many  years!— Werye/ 
V.  Douglas,  Cluiirman,  Department  of 
Business  Educatum,  State  Teachers 
Collef^e,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privile*ge 
for  me  ter  jerin  the  many  friends  of 
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also  CJhairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tests,  of  the 
I'nited  Hiisiii(‘ss  Kducation  Assoeiatioii  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Association. 

Me  is  a  meinlM-r  i)f  most  of  the  principal  Irnsiness- 
(‘dneation  associations  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
past-pr<*sid<*nt  of  more  of  them  than  anyone  else  in 
this  country.  These  include  the  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Associatif)n,  National  Association  of  Business 
TeacluT  Training  Institutions,  (a)mmercial  Education 
Association  of  the  C'ity  of  New  York  and  Vicinity, 
National  Business  Teachers  Association,  the  former 
NF^A  Department  of  Business  Education,  the  forim'r 
National  Council  for  Business  Education  (mentioned 
earlier),  and  the  United  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of  many  general 
education  organizations,  including  the  National  F!du- 
cation  .Association,  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
SchfK>l  Principals,  .Association  for  Higher  Education, 
National  Soci<*ty  for  the  Study  of  Flducation,  National 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  New  York 
.Academy  of  Public  Education,  and  New  York  ScIkk)!- 
masters’  C’hib.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  Pi  Omr'ga  Pi. 

Doctor  I.,omax’s  other  posts  include  the  past  presi- 


dcMicy  of  tlie  Education  Alumni  .Assoc’iation  of  New 
York  University  and  present  ineinlM'rship  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  .Alumni  Federation  of  New  York 
Univi*rsity.  He  is  former  chairman  and  present  nuMnlwr 
of  the  .Advi.sory  Board  of  ('hristiari  .Association  at  NYU, 
and  was  Curriculum  C’ommittee  chairman  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Education  for  eleven  years, 
(‘tiding  in  1945.  He  is  a  memlter  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  New  York  .Academy  of  Public  Education,  New 
York  City;  .d.so  a  memlter  of  the  Hesearch  Committee, 
N(*w’  York  (aty  .Advisory  C’ouncil  on  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Omimittee  on  Devel¬ 
opment  of  National  Unity  in  Busiiu'ss  Education. 

The!  tc'stimonial  dinner  in  New  York  this  May  is 
only  one  of  a  long  series  of  honors  accorded  to  Doctor 
Lomax.  In  1955,  he  received  a  medallion  from  the 
Eastern  Business  Teachers  .As.sociation.  From  Bryant 
College,  Providence*,  Bhode  Island,  came,  in  1945,  the 
honorary  degrc'e  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  C.’ommercial 
Education.  In  195-1,  he  received  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  .Alumni  M(*ritorious  Service  Award,  and,  in 
1955,  a  special  ahmmi  award  for  “outstanding  service 
to  the  University  and  in  alumni  affairs.” 

It  should  come?  as  no  surprise  that  Paul  Lomax  is 


tUUSttMttt _  .  'y  y- .•»■  •/. 
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Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  in  paying  him 
tribute  on  this  occasion,  marking,  as 
it  does,  his  years  of  service  in  the 
field  of  hiisinc'ss  education.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  service*  is  <*xemplified 
by  the  countless  honors  that  have 
Ih*cii  lM‘stow(*d  on  him. 

No  one  has  lM*en  more  resjionsihlc 
for  my  own  prof(*s.sional  efforts  than 
DiH-tor  Dimax.  Our  accpiaintance  1k*- 
gan  in  September,  I92S,  when  I  (*n- 
rollcd  in  his  Department  at  New 
York  University.  Tin*  close  associa¬ 
tion  during  this  period  of  my  appren¬ 
tice  training  at  the  hands  of  Doctor 
I/omax  has  ripened  through  the  <*n- 
siiing  years  into  a  cherished  fric'iid- 
ship.  I  am  proud  to  claim  Doctor 
Dimax  as  one  of  my  clos(*st  friends 
and  as  one  who  has  lK*en  r(*s|K)nsihle 
for  shaping  my  prof(*ssional  life.— 
lirnlamin  H.  Ilaijiirs,  Vrcsidnxt, 
Whrrirr  Hu.sine.ss  Co//cgc,  Hirming- 
fiam,  AUihanui 

The  powerful  influence  of  a 

gcKxl  teacher,  a  true?  educator,  is 
exertc'd  in  one  generation;  that  of  his 
students,  in  another.  Ilc*nce,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  .S(‘eing  his  final  product  is 
denied  the*  t(*acher  and  is  left  for  the 
lesser  craftsmen  of  life.  In  a  very 
r(*al  .sense*,  g(M)d  teachers  never  rcf- 
tire;  tlu‘ir  influc'iice  liv(‘S  on  and  on. 

It  is  my  sincerre  hojK*  that  you,  Paul 
Dimax,  may  have  real  enjoymc'ut  and 
tremendous  satisfaction  from  kimwing 
that  y«)u  have  .stimulat(*d  young  peo¬ 
ple;  in  their  desire  for  knowledge;  and 
truth,  that  you  have  encouraged 


teachers  when  they  most  needed  he-lp, 
and  that  yonr  contributions  to  e‘dn- 
(‘ation  have  he*e*n  not  only  nnmerous 
lint  also  of  re*al  significance. 

One  of  the  eherishe-d  ple‘asur<‘s  of 
my  prof(*ssionaI  f*X|M‘rie‘nce  has  lM*en 
the*  privile-ge  of  associatiein  with  yon. 
Y'our  pe*rsonal  friendship  is  value*d 
most  highly.  I  e*arn(*stly  and  since*rely 
I(M)k  feirward  to  many  years  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  yeiu.— /'.7im  .S.  F.ijsler, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Husiness 
F.dueation,  Indiana  llniversitij 

I  decided  to  go  to  NYU  for  my 

first  graduate  study  he*eause*  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  tr)  study  under 
yein,  Paul  Dimax.  Just  afte-r  I  had 
made  this  d(*cision,  I  applii'd  for  a 
new  and  fK*tte*r  teacliing  position  in 
Ohio.  In  my  letter,  I  liste-d  the-  usual 
items  of  expe*rie*nce  and  e-diication, 
and  ende*d  by  saying,  “and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  I  plan  to  attend  Ne*w  York  Uni¬ 
versity  this  summe*r  { I95S)  and  study 
with  the*  eiutstanding  Ie‘ade*r  in  husi¬ 
ness  e‘ducatir)n  today.  Dr.  Paul  I/i- 

max. ”  /  got  the  joh.  'I’hat  start  at 
NYU,  and  later  contacts  with  you 
encouraged  me,  ale)ng  with  theiusanels 
of  eithers,  to  r(*ali/.e;  seeme-  of  the  great 
challe'iiges  and  op|K)rtunitie‘s  in  our 
field. 

While  you  are  neew  retiring  fremi 
feirinal  acaeleniic  as.signme-nts,  we  are 
delighte*d  that  yon  will  continue  with 
yeiur  numerous  contributions  to  husi- 
ne*ss  education— we  ni-e-el  you  and  yeiur 
inspirational  l(;adership.— /feme?//  /. 

llo. sler,  Chairman,  Department  of 


F.dueatum,  Sx’hool  of  Fdueathm,  l/ni- 
versitif  of  VVf.sron.Wn 

There  are  many  good  teach¬ 
ers/  hnt  yeiu.  Pan!  Leimax,  are*  the 
"te*aclH*r  of  distinctiein”  in  husine*ss 
e'elucation  lK*cause*  eif  the*  wonde*rIul 
infiu<*nce;  yeiii  have  had  on  the*  1ive*s 
of  your  stude*nts.  You  subtly  made 
us  fe*el  that  e*a(*h  was  a  “weirth  know¬ 
ing”  pe*rson.  I  dei  not  kneiw  the  magic 
yeiii  used  tei  inspire  theise*  with  wheim 
yeiii  came*  in  (‘eintact  in  the*  classreMirn 
anel  from  the  le*(*ture*  platfeirm,  hut 
you  have*  giv<*n  hundre*els  a  ne*e*de*d 
“faith  lifting”  anel  have  he*lpee|  us  lei 
he  he*lter  teache*rs  than  we*  woulel 
have*  he*e*n  hnt  feir  yeiii. 

In  a  touchingly  awkward  |Kie*ni 
ahout  a  leine-ly  young  man  in  a  far 
country,  John  .Mase-fie*lel  wreite;; 

I  have*  .se(*n  fle)we*rs  grow  in 
stony  [ilaces. 

And  kindness  done  by  men  with 
ugly  faces, 

Anel  the  failei  Cup  wein  by  the 
worst  horse  at  the  races; 

Sei  I  trust,  tex). 

Many  eif  yeiur  stude'nts  have  wein 
the*ir  Child  taip  lK*eause  you  Irusteel 
and  inspire-el  the-rn. 

.As  one*  of  your  grate*ful  forme*r  stu- 
ele*nts,  le*t  me;  e*xpress  my  thanks  to 
yeiii  for  the;  things  you  taught  me  and 
the;  frie'iidship  yon  gave  me*.—/).  /). 
Lessenherru.  ProfesHtn  of  F.dueation, 
IJniversitij  ei/  Fitt.shurgfx 

Paul  S.  Lomax  and  I  have  lK*e*n 
frie*nfls  since  our  stuele-nt  elays  at  the* 
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listed  in  iKith  "WJk/s  Who  in  American  Kdiication” 
ancl  “Who’s  Who  in  America.” 

F^I.s<*where  on  thes<^  pages,  long-time  friends  and 
associates  of  Paul  Ix)max  present  an  overwhelming 
picture  of  what  the  man  has  mc‘ant  tf)  them  anti  to 
hiisint'ss  education.  To  these  trifmtes,  we  add  the  cita¬ 
tion  of  the  Jt»hn  Rt)f)ert  Oregg  Award  in  Hiisiness  Kdii¬ 
cation,  which  went  to  Dmtor  I/)max  in  1954: 

“To  Paul  Sanford  Iximax— for  his  many  contrihiitions 
as  a  thinker,  teacher,  anthtir,  ami  leader;  for  his  na¬ 
tional  leadership  in  hiisincss  education;  for  his  stimu¬ 
lation,  direction,  and  ct)-ordination  of  research  in 
husint'ss  education;  ft»r  his  tireless  and  ctmstructive 
effort  tf)  improve  the  jjrofessional  status  of  business 
(‘ducation  and  to  bring  assticiational  unity  to  the  field; 
for  his  distinguished  leadership  role  in  establishing 
sound  graduate  training  in  busim*ss  education;  for  his 
hnesight  and  initiative  in  founding  Delta  Pi  Epsilon; 
for  his  professional  writings;  for  his  stature  as  a  man  of 
character  and  a  friend  of  thousands  who  have  come 
under  liis  far-reaching  influence.” 


PpoI  Lomax  (riaht)  receives  the  John  Robert  Gre^R 
Award  in  limitless  Education  at  the  National  liusiness 
Teachers  Association  Convention,  Palmer  House,  ('hirano, 
1954.  At  the  left  us  Klvin  Eyster,  chairman  of  the  Admiu- 
istratir^  Committee  ftvr  the  Award,  and  in  the  center  is 
Howard  Whelarul,  who  was  serriuf'  as  president  of  NRTA 
in  1954.  The  citation  inscribed  on  the  plaque  is  quoted 
at  the  left. 


. . . 


University  of  Miss<»uri.  'I'liere  are  few 
men  in  education  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  I  have  a  higlier  regard.  In 
the  first  plac<‘,  he  is  a  man  from  <*very 
standimint— in  integrity  of  character, 
strength  of  purpose,  ambition  in  the 
right  sense,  and  s<*rviee  uleals.  He 
set  his  goals  early  in  life  and  not 
only  planned,  hut  was  willing  to  pay 
the  iiriM*  in  hard  work  and  sarrifice, 
to  achieve  them.  Tlie  result  is  tlial  he 
has  lM*en  not  only  successful  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  that  l(*rm,  hut  he 
has  contrihut<‘d  largely  to  the  success 
of  hundreds  of  students  who  have 
come  under  his  teaching  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Knowing  Paul  as  1  do,  I  am 
sure  that,  althougli  he  may  retire  as 
a  memlMT  of  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University,  he  will  continue  his  in- 
ter«‘st  and,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  his  servic<*s  as  an  educator.— 
CJ.  W.  Diemer,  President,  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  State  College 

Always  ganerous  with  his  time 
and  energy  when  prof«*ssional  duties 
call.  Always  willing  to  c-ontribute  from 
his  long  experiencr*  toward  solutions 
of  professional  problems  facing  his 
students,  his  ('olleagues,  or  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Always  willing  to  share 
professional  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  for  the  giMKl  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Always  a  person  of  great  faith 
in  his  fellow  man.  Always  one  who 
respects  the  opinions  and  points  of 
view  of  others  even  though  he  may 
not  agree  with  them.  Always  the  opti¬ 
mist  when  dealing  with  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  or  issues.  Always  the  friend,  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman— Paul  I/oniax. 
—Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Professor  of 


Edueation,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1920,  I 

went  to  enroll  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  I  was  met  by  a  p<*rson  with  a 
friendly  smile  that  made  m<*  feel 
right  at  home. 

In  the  thirty  years  I’ve  known  Paul, 
the  smile  has  Irecome  more  mellow 
ami  the  attitude  one  of  even  more  un- 
derstaiKling;  but  the  Inusic  attitude 
has  not  changed. 

l)(K‘tor  Ijomax  h.as  done  much  for 
business  education.  lie  has  worked 
steadily  for  unity,  a  broader  ixiint 
of  view,  and  the  iM’tterrnent  of  our 
field.  His  main  interest  has  always 
Im'cii  business-teacher  training.  Tlie 
change— for  the  better— that  has  taken 
plac«‘  in  these  thirty  years  is,  in  large 
im*asure,  due  to  his  influence.  Hie 
characteristics  for  which  those  of  us 
who  know  him  appreeiate  him  most 
deeply  are  his  fundamental  gocnl  will 
and  ('ongcMiital  optimism.— //erhert  A. 
Tonne,  Professm  of  Education,  New 
York  University 

Probably  no  one  in  business 
('ducation  has  inllucnc'cd  more  people, 
dirt'ctly  or  indirc'ctly,  than  Paul  S. 
I/omax.  Through  his  students  who 
have  trained  other  teachers,  he  has 
multiplit'd  himself  many  times.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  many  who  have  not  had  the 
g<M)d  fortune  to  have  studii'd  under 
him— wen  once  removc'd— have,  never¬ 
theless,  l>en(‘fited  from  his  teaching. 

Friendly,  understanding,  farsighted, 
level-headed,  jwssessed  of  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  cxiinmon  sense 
and  g(KKl  judgment,  OcK-tor  Dimax 


gave  his  cxmn.sel  to  people  the  world 
over  who  sought  it.  He  (lid  not  belong 
just  to  New  York  University. 

W'e  suspect  that  the  circumstance 
of  retirement  will  not  change  Paul 
Dimax  one  bit.  He  will,  we  hojK', 
keep  his  lively  interest  in  business 
(‘ducation,  cxintiniie  to  write,  speak, 
serve  on  committees,  and,  alnive  all, 
draw  on  his  rich  experience  to  ad¬ 
vance  business  (‘ducation.  —  McKee 
Fisk,  Head,  Division  of  Business, 
Fresno  (California)  State  College 

A  happy  privilege  it  is  to  pay 

tribute  to  the  h'adcrship  and  magni¬ 
ficent  contributions  of  Dr.  Paul  Dimax 
to  business  education. 

We  t('nd  to  interpret  our  measure 
of  a  man  by  r(*ason  of  our  jx'rsonal 
(xmtacts  with  him  and  by  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  particular  field.  When 
the  private  business  scIkkiIs  were 
struggling  to  formulate  a  sound  plan 
of  accr(*(litation,  I)<K‘tor  Dmiax  gave 
long  hours  and  much  energy  in  help¬ 
ing  us  to  develop  a  program  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Acx'reditation  Authority  for  Business 
Sch(M)ls.  The  fact  that  this  accrediting 
agency  has  now  l)e(!n  merged  with 
the  .\ccr(*(liting  Oimmi.ssion  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  only  emphasizes  the 
pion(*er  contribution  of  Paul  Lomax. 

Others  will  cxiver  Doctor  Ixxnax’s 
magnificent  contribution  as  a  writer 
of  sound  textb(M)ks,  a  leader  in  busi¬ 
ness-teacher  training  programs,  and  a 
master  teacher  in  his  own  right.  I  hail 
him  as  "Mr.  Business  Education.”— 
Jay  W.  Miller,  President,  Goldey  Bea- 
rom  School  of  Bwsiness,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 
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Dr.  Paul  Lomax  ineatis  su  many 
things  to  so  many  poople;  in  the  cx)ni- 
inunity,  a  co-ojxrative  citi/aMi;  in  the 
classroom,  a  devoted  teacher  and  a 
sympathetic  counselor,  in  regional 
and  national  educational  activities,  an 
inspiring  and  challenging  leader.  His 
inHuenct*  has  Ix'en  felt  in  practically 
every  phase  of  eilucation.  His  ideals 
of  leadership,  c-o-oiXTative  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  service— exemplified  in  his 
|M-rsonaI  and  professional  life— have 
lH‘cx>me  tlu'  ideals  of  Delta  Fi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  which  he*  founded  just  tw'enty 
years  ago.  A  salute  to  Doctor  Lomax 
and  Ix'st  wishes  for  c'ontinued  service 
to  business  education.  —  Theodine 
Woodward,  Head,  DejHirtvient  of 
Husiness  Education,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers 

It  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  the 
contributions  to  business  and  educa¬ 
tion  made  by  Dr.  Paul  Ivomax,  be¬ 
cause  there  have  been  so  many.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  his  more  outstanding 
series  of  contributiotis  was  his  found¬ 
ing  of  Delta  Pi  Elpsilon,  the  leadership 
he  gave  to  the  organization  as  national 
president  in  1944-45,  and  his  con¬ 
tinued  interest  and  inspiration  di¬ 
rected  toward  all  the  many  activities 
of  the  fratr-niity,  on  both  local  and 
national  levels.  Through  1955,  D(X-tor 
Izmiax  served  as  sponsor  of  Alpha 
(.’hapter,  from  which  have  come  many 
of  the  fraternity’s  current  projects. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opi^or- 
t unity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  true  leader 
in  the  field  of  business  education,  one 
whose  leadership  has  extended  not 
only  into  our  literature  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  but  into  our 
classr(M)ms.— C/n/r/e.v  li.  Hicks,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor,  College  of  Cotumerce, 
Ohio  State  University 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  join  in 
this  tribute  to  Dr.  Paul  S.  Izmiax. 

My  first  interest  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  Ixgan  with  him  in  tny  home 
town  of  Las  Vegas,  where,  just  prior 
to  World  VV'ar  1,  l><x;tor  lamiax  taught 
at  .\«*w  Mexico  Normal  University 
(now  Highlands  University).  Since 
then,  I  have  lM*en  one  of  those  for¬ 
tunate  jX'rsons  to  b«*  a  stiuhait  of  his, 
to  eomplete  a  d(K'torate  under  his  di¬ 
rection,  and  to  work  with  him  in  many 
professional  asstx-iations  and  aetivities 
ov5er  the  years. 

()n«-  of  Doctor  Izmiax’s  great  (pial- 
ities  is  his  sincere  interest  in  jxople, 
esix'cially  his  students.  I’m  sure  his 
impact  on  the  lives  of  his  students  is 
eipial  to  his  countless  contributions 
to  business-education  progress  for  the 
past  four  decades.  We  are  all  glad  he 
is  our  friend,  and  we  wish  for  him 
g(MKl  Ix'alth  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead.— A/berf  C  Erics,  Chair¬ 


man,  Department  of  Secretarial  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Business  Education, 
University  of  Southern  California 

Certainly  one  of  the  finett 
services  to  business  education,  ren¬ 
dered  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  per¬ 
sonalities  in  business  education,  is  Dr. 
Lomax’s  leadership  of  a  movement 
toward  national  unity  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  organizations.  It  has  In'en  a 
high  privilege  for  me  to  have  had  a 
small  share  in  this  endeavor,  und«‘r 
the  direction  of  such  a  distinguished 
and  selfless  leader. 

p]ven  prior  to  his  acceptanc-e  of  of¬ 
ficial  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  (!om- 
mittee  on  National  Unity  for  Business 
Education,  Dr.  lannax  worked  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  identify  and  clarify  seem¬ 
ing  differences  among  the  several  as- 
scx'iations  and  to  resolve  those  dif- 
b'rences  into  elements  of  c'ommon 
purpose.  The  fact  that  we  are  so  much 
nearer  to  real  professional  unity  is 
a  tribute  to  the  unselfish  devotion  of 
an  inspiring  leader,  a  great  teaclx'r  of 
teachers,  one  whom  all  business  edu¬ 
cators  are  honored  to  call  Friend,  Paul 
S.  [..omax.  —  Arthur  Walker,  State 
Sujiervisor  of  Business  Education, 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

Some,  perhaps,  see  Paul  Lomax’s 
greatness  in  the  multitude  of  his  ae- 
eomplishments.  But  for  me  it  li(‘S  in 
th(‘  fact  that  in  his  climb  to  almost 
unparalleled  professional  heights,  his 
spirit  of  humility  and  kindness  has 
traveled  with  him.  N«‘ver  is  he  in  too 
big  a  hurry  to  extend  his  familiar 
friendly  greeting  or  tcM)  busy  to  take 
an  interest  in  oth<-rs. 

Paul  is  not  one  to  r<-st  on  his  laurels. 
With  th<;  future  constantly  in  view, 
he  has  continued  to  plan  and  to  work 
for  the  advancement  of  business  ed»i- 
eation.  The  h-adership  he  is  giving 
right  now  to  a  “wedding”  of  the 
several  business  edueation  assexiations 
is  just  orx’  (‘xample  of  his  unselfish  <le- 
votion  to  a  worthy  cause. 

His  foresight,  coupled  with  his 
courage  to  foster  new  ideas,  should 
.serve  as  an  inspiration  and  guide  for 
the  rest  of  us.  If  thert*  is  anything 
business  education  needs,  it’s  more 
Paul  Lomaxes.— /frty  G.  Price,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Minnesota 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  grt.  you, 
Paul  Lomax,  as  a  trustee  of  Bryant 
('ollege  and  a  cherislu‘«l  memln’r  of 
its  family.  W'e,  the  nu'mlxjrs  of  the 
faculty  and  the  student  Ixxly,  salute 
you  as  a  man  who  has  “preferred  the 
challenge  of  life  to  the  guaraute(‘d 
existence”*- a  man  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  prove  that  business  and 
edueation  can  complement,  supple¬ 


ment,  and  improve  each  other,  and,  by 
so  doing,  make  it  ^xrssible  fur  our 
civilization  to  approach  perfection. 

Your  inspiring  visits  to  our  campus 
have  lighted  the  spark  that  touches 
the  spirit  of  young  people.  Your  life 
long  support  of  business  tnlucatioii 
aiul  the  many  honors  you  have  earned 
along  the  way  add  luster  to  the  worltl 
of  business  education  anti  bring  to  it 
the  distinction  of  high  standard.s. 

May  the  years  be  kind  tt)  you,  Paul, 
and  may  you  continue  to  light  up  our 
campus  and  the  worltl  of  business 
ethication  for  a  long  time  to  come!— 
Henry  /..  Jacobs,  President,  Bryant 
College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  business-education  profes¬ 
sion  is  indebt etl  to  DtK'tor  Lomax  in 
large  measurt*  for  his  many  ctmtribu- 
tions  to  improvement  of  standartls. 
The  organizatioii  of  Delta  Pi  Ep.silon 
is  one  of  the  many  examples  that  shtiw 
how  he  has  Ixen  instrumental  in  pro- 
le.ssit)nalizing  gr.ttluate  .study  in  this 
area  of  .s|)ecialization.  His  nu'thtHls 
b<K)ks  in  specific  subject-matter  areas 
stimulatt'tl  the  tlevckipment  of  cHiurses 
in  imprtivement  tif  instruction.  His 
guidance  anti  tlirection  of  numerous 
tliK-toral  canditlates  matle  it  possible 
for  many  teacher-preparation  institu¬ 
tions  to  have  competent  jiersonnel 
liirecting  their  jrrograms  in  business 
<‘tlucation. 

Intleetl,  the  contributions  of  Dtx-tor 
Izimax  will  lie  felt  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  generations  to  come.— /o/m  L. 
Rowe,  Clunrvuin,  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  University  of  North 
Dakota  " 


I  speak  for  millioni  of  btiys 
and  girls  in  business  etlueation  who 
saitl  to  their  scIumiIs,  “Help  us  that 
we  may  tlo  better  the  things  in  life 
that  we  will  be  doing  anyway.”  They 
refused  to  believe  that  those  things 
were  cultural  that  had  no  meaning  for 
them.  ’I’hey  believed  that  activities 
acijuire  meaning  as  they  relate  to 
experience.  These  millions  of  boys  and 
girls  salute  you,  Paul,  Ixcau-se; 

•  You  blazed  the  way  for  business 
education  in  the  public  scIkmiIs. 

•  You  saw  and  taught  that  business 
education  is  general  education. 

•  You  recognized  the  need  for 
trained  teachers  with  the  ability  and 
vision  to  bring  out  the  Ixst  in  their 
students,  and  you  brought  together 
.(ble  stiiilents  for  mutual  h-arning. 

( !ongrat Illations  on  a  distinguished 
career  that  leaves  your  fingi-rprints  on 
every  organization  and  achievement  in 
business  education.  But  don't  look 
back  —  you’ll  miss  the  excitement 
ahead!—/.  M.  Trytten,  Associate  Pro- 
fessttr  of  Business  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mu  lligan 
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Above:  A  lypiufi  class  at  the  State 
Vtiiversity  af  Ittwa  copies  from  the 
ehalkhoard.  Of  necessity,  they  must 
keep  their  eyes  tm  the  t:lMlkh(eird, 
ttot  on  the  keyhoard. 

Right:  Dr.  (Uisady  dives  a  1 2-second 
speed  test  durinp,  the  first  period  of 
instruriiott.  Accuracy  writiuds  are  also 
dicen  (luriud  the  first  period.  The  stop 
icatrh  is  ati  imftortatit  tool. 


r:  iT  /  S  I ^ 
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Above:  Tin-  chalkhmrd  apprmch 
calls  for  many  demonstrations.  Duiiud 
a  short  break,  the  author  denumstrates 
the  proper  tcay  to  insert  paper. 


Right:  The  author  illustrates  the 
"pointind"  ufymtach.  .\ll  the  tools 
needed  are  shoun  herc—chalkluHird, 
pointer,  demonstration  stand,  chalk, 
and  stop  UHitch.  The  demonstration 
nmehine  is  close  hy,  for  ready  use. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CHALKBOARD  APPROACH 


•  Individual  differences  are  recognized.  Each  student 
is  encouraged  to  strike  the  keys  at  his  maximum  rate,  and 
unison  drills  are  not  used. 

•  The  urge  to  watch  the  keyboard  is  removed.  Each 
student  is  asked  to  watch  his  finger  movement  when 
making  the  reach  for  a  new  key,  but  to  watch  the  chalk* 
board  when  striking  the  keys.  The  teacher  can  quickly 
note  glances  from  the  chalkboard  to  the  keyboard. 

•  A  balanced  learning  load  is  used.  Only  six  letters 
or  characters  are  presented  each  day,  and  these  are 
divided  between  the  right  and  left  hands. 

•  Students  do  not  need  books  during  the  first  week. 
After  that,  any  textbook  may  be  used. 

•  High-frequency  words  are  utilized.  All  the  words 
used  in  presenting  the  keyboard  are  familiar  to  fifth- 
graders  and  high  school  students  as  well  as  to  adults. 


•  Words  are  used  from  the  first  ine  on.  It  is  much 
more  interesting  for  the  student  to  wiite  words  they  know 
than  to  write  nonsense  letter  combinations. 

•  Timed  writings  motivate  Improvement.  The  student 
is  enthusiastic  when  he  learns  that  he  is  typing  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  50  words  a  minute  after  less  than  one  hour. 

•  Accuracy  is  encouraged.  From  the  first  day,  rec¬ 
ognition  Is  given  to  those  who  write  accurately. 

•  Speed  is  emphasized.  Speed  drives  with  12*  and 
30-second  timings  feed  the  zest  for  faster  stroking. 

•  Teaching  Is  easier.  The  teacher  talks  less,  the  stu¬ 
dents  type  more,  and  demonstrations  are  frequent. 

•  It  works.  The  author  has  used  the  CATT  in  teach¬ 
ing  typing  to  students  in  grade  school,  high  school,  col¬ 
lege,  university,  and  adult  evening  classes.  It  is  effective 
with  all  groups. 


Here's  n  five-day,  nn  haak  keyboard  Iniroduellon  that  alhavs  for 


individual  ilifjerern  es 


Approach  to  Teaching  Typing 


CLEO  P.  CASADY 

Staff-  Uiiiversily  of  Iowa 
l</wa  City,  lf/wj 


DO  A  KKW  of  your  typ- 

jst.s  wutcli  eithfT  tlirir  fingers  or 
the  keyljoard?  Are  you  ever  hainl- 
icup|M‘(l  the  first  day  or  two  because 
some  of  your  students  do  not  have 
tyi)ing  IxKjks?  Are  you  interested  in 
a  balanced  learning  load  when  you 
intnxluc'r;  the  keylxiard?  Are  you  l(x>k- 
ing  for  a  nu'thixl  of  teaching  that  ( 1 ) 
recogni/es  individual  differences  and 
(2)  dix-s  not  reijuire  sj^ecial  erjuip- 
inent? 

If  your  misw'er  is  "Yes!”  to  any  of 
these  ({iiestions,  why  not  try  using  the 
Chulkhimul  Appumch  with  your  Ix-gin- 
ning  typists? 

ITie  (JAIT  ( ( ;halkfx)ard  Approach 
to  Teaching  Typing)  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  tcxils  and  erjuipment— a  chalk- 
lx)ard  (blackboard),  chalk,  a  ty|)e- 


writer  on  a  lx)x  or  demonstration 
stand,  typing  paiXT,  a  watch  with  a 
sweep  seeond  hand,  aiul  a  |Xiinter  or 
yardstick. 

First  Day.  liand  each  student  a 
sheet  of  pajX’r  as  he  enters  the  nxim. 
As  S(X)n  as  the  usual  first-day  admin¬ 
istrative  work  is  out  of  the  way,  ask 
the  students  to  in.sert  the  pa|X'r  in 
their  ty|X'writers.  Dviuoivftrtita  this 
tr-chniiiue.  Then  ask  them  to  (x-ck  out 
their  nam(‘s.  Dvmdi^.strutt'!  11  neces¬ 
sary,  instnict  th<-m  to  move  each 
margin  stop  to  tlu*  end  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  Demomiratv! 

Start  tvitit  Ask  students  to  place 
their  fingers  on  the  hast-  or  homa  keys 
—the  a  s  d  f  keys  (for  the  left  hand) 
and  the  jkl;  keys  (for  the  right 


hand).  Dc.v'ionstratc  home  jxisition. 

Print  the  letter  /  on  the  chalklxt.ird. 
Ask  all  students  to  note  the  finger  that 
rests  on  /.  Uemoiusirotcl  Ask  them  to 
strike  /,  pause  slightly,  then  strike  / 
twice,  very'  (piickly.  Dcmoti-stratc! 
rh(‘n  have  them  strike  the  .space  bar 
with  the  right  thumb  (or  the  left 
thumb  if  a  student  is  lelt-handed). 
DcvuniMtratc! 

Kach  time  you  point  to  /  on  the 
chalklxiard,  the  typists  strike  /,  pause 
slightly,  then  write  [f  ra|)idly.  This 
prcK-tHlure  enables  the  students  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  right  key,  and  then  give  it 
two  suiippy  fixation  strok<-s.  Have 
them  tyjx-  three  s<!ts  of  fff. 

Introdiire  “i.“  Print  the  lett«-r  i  on 
the  chalklx)ard.  Ask  students  to  iix>k 
at  the  keyixtard,  fixate  i,  then  raise 


the  fiiiger  to  be  used  in  stroking  i. 
Denioturtratel  Have  them  type  tltree 
groups  of  at. 

Introduce  “if"  Print  tlie  word  if  on 
the  clialkboard  and  demonstrate  the 
rapid  typing  of  if.  Students  then  type 
if  three  times.  Write  the  word  RE¬ 
TURN  in  a  higfi  corner  of  tlie  ctialk- 
board  and  inform  students  tfiat  point¬ 
ing  to  tliis  word  is  a  signal  for  tfiem 
to  return  the  carriage  rapidly.  Dermm- 
at  ratal 

Review  “i,"  “if."  The  second 
line  of  typing  is  a  snappy  review  of 
i,  f,  and  if.  Kemember,  each  time  you 
{Xiint  to  an  individual  letter,  the  stu¬ 
dents  strike  it  once  shaqily,  pause, 
strike  it  twice  rapidly,  tlien  hit  Uie 
space  bar.  Pointing  to  the  letter  or 
word  to  be  ty|)ed  requires  students  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  chalkiroard. 

It  also  enables  the  teacher  to  kc'ep 
an  eye  out  for  students  in  need  of 
individual  aid. 

Introduce  “t"  and  “s."  Present  the 
letter  t  at  this  time  to  enable  the 
students  to  see  the  need  for  kc*t;ping 
the  fingers  near  the  base  keys.  Review 
the  letters  i  and  /,  tlien  use  the  words 
it  and  if  for  a  line  of  drilling. 

Use  the  letter  a  and  the  words  is, 
it,  and  if  for  ipiick,  snappy  stroking. 

Introduce  “o"  arul  “1."  Present  the 
letter  o  and  the  words  ao,  to,  and  of— 
drill  on  them  vigorously.  Present  /  as 
tlie  sixth  letter  for  the  first  day;  with 
it,  present  the  word  lo. 

It  is  essential  tliat,  each  time  you 
introiluce  a  new  lett  er,  you  give  a 
snappy  review  of  the  letters  previously 
presented. 

SfH-'i'd  ami  Accuracy  Timinfta.  Print 
tliesr.*  words  in  a  line  on  the  chalk- 
Ixiard; 

if  it  is  ao  do  it  do  it  ao  ia  it  ao 
This  line  eontains  35  easily  written 
and  easily  c'ouiitc'd  strokes  and  is  used 
for  siMH'd  and  ac'ciirac^  timings  on  tin; 
first  day.  Thc*se  timings  are  12  seconds 
long.  Before  Ix'ginning  them,  ask  tlie 
students  to  tyiie  tin*  words  at  their 
own  rate  of  siH*ed  for  about  one  min¬ 
ute.  Then  take  a  12-sc‘ct)nd  timing 
and  record  the  results  on  the  chalk- 
lioard.  'I'akt*  a  s<*cond  accuracy  timing 
and  compare  the  results  with  the  pre- 
c(‘ding  writing.  Then  give  a  few  12- 
seeond  s|M‘(*d  writings.  Inform  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  may  obtain  their  strok¬ 
ing  siH't'd  by  counting  the  number  of 
strokes  they  c'omplete  (including  the 
stroking  of  the  space  bar)  within  the 
allotted  time.  Thus,  a  student  who 
completes  the  entire  line  is  stroking 
at  the  rate  of  :k5  words  a  minute. 


'I'he  second  line  prt'sented  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  Sliced  writings  is: 

U)  it  ia  80  lo  if  it  ia  ao  ao  it  ia 

Take  several  12-second  writings  on 
this  line  and  follow  with  a  review 
of  all  letters.  Three  letters  have  been 
introdiKcd  for  the  left  hand  and  three 
for  the  right  hand  during  the  first  day 
of  instruction. 

Second  Day.  S|)end  the  first  1.5 
to  20  minutes  of  the  M'cond  day  in 
a  snappy  review.  Begin  with  the  let¬ 
ters  i,  f,  t,  a,  o,  and  I,  using  the  three- 
letter  stroking  se({uenc(*  (stroke,  pausr:, 
stroke-stroke).  Tlien  print  this  line  of 
words  on  th<*  chalklKiard— if  i.v  ao  lo  if 
it'  ia  «o— an<l  take  several  12-sec-ond 
writings,  some  for  six'i'd  and  some  for 
accuracy.  Follow  this  with  12-sec‘ond 
writings  on  this  line:  fit  lot  to  it  lit  ait. 

Introduce  Pre.sent  j  as  the 

sevcfiith  lett«*r.  Use  the  regular  three- 
h'tter  stroking  si'ciuence  with  /.  Print 
the  words  jot,  ait,  and  lot  on  the  chalk- 
Ixiard  for  fixation  practice. 

Introduce  "u,"  “e"  "m,"  “c,"  and 
"a."  Pr<*SCTit  tlu‘  l<*tter  n  and  the 
words  U.S,  out,  tut,  and  jut. 

Use  the  h*tter  e  and  the  words  fee, 
aee,  tie,  lie,  uae,  jet,  and  let  for 
snappy  drills. 

Present  th«*  letter  m  and  the  words 
tne,  met,  aurn,  and  mum. 

Use  the  letter  c  and  the  words  cot, 
cut,  tic,  and  cue  for  drills. 

The  letter  a  is  the  last  letter  pre¬ 
sented  the  scHsind  day.  Words  used 
to  hx  the  relative  l(K-ation  of  a  are: 
ma,  am,  at,  mat,  add,  jam,  and  ace. 

Litwa  for  Review.  Present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lin(*s  of  words  one  at  a  time. 
Recording  the  results  of  each  writing 
wastes  too  much  time.  As  a  rul<*,  fol¬ 
low  a  pr(x.*€Hlun!  of  tw'o-four-two  12- 
.sec“ond  drills— that  is,  on  the  first  two 
writings,  ask  students  to  write  with 
control  and  accuracy;  on  the  next  four 
writings,  urge  them  to  pu.sh  for  gn-ater 
s|M*<h1;  and  on  the  last  two  writings. 


stress  control  again. 

.ace  me  too  [10] 

rue  a  jam  too  [13] 

aee  ma  cut  a  cot  f  1  fl] 

a  fee  ia  a  lot  to  me  [2()1 

fit  it  ao  aa  to  cue  me  [22] 

a  cue  ia  a  lot  of  it  to  me  1 26] 


By  the  end  of  the  second  iM*rio<l 
of  instruction,  twelve  letters  of  the 
alphah(-t  have  Ix'en  introduced— six 
for  the  left  hand  and  six  for  the  right 
hand. 

Third  Day.  S|)end  the  Brst  20 
minutes  of  the  third  day  on  a  review 


of  ttie  leiurs  /,  i,  f,  t,  a,  o,  j,  u,  c,  e, 
rn,  a,  and  the.se  srdected  words: 

aee  a  jet  cut  at  ma  [19] 

eat  a  lot  of  cut  jam  [20] 

it  ia  a  lot  to  me  to  do  it  [26] 

At  the  same  time,  review  several 
machine  parts,  including  the  carriage- 
return  lever,  paper  bail,  margin  stops, 
pa|)er  rest,  paper  guide,  carriage- 
release  levers,  And  line-spac-e  regulator. 
.\s  you  jHiint  to  a  part,  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  respond  with  its  name  and  its 
function;  or,  name  a  part  and  have  the 
students  point  to  it  and  state  its  func¬ 
tion.  Review  only  one  part  at  a  time— 
for  just  a  few  secxinds. 

Preaent  “w,"  “g,“  “n,"  “v,"  “d,"  and 
“k."  After  the  snappy  review  of  words 
and  letters  intriKluced  during  thr*  first 
two  jM-riods,  present  the  letter  w  and, 
with  it,  the  words  we,  wit,  tow,  aaw, 
and  few.  Use  th<-  letter  g  and  the 
words  go,  egg,  .vug.  jug,  waft,  and  wift 
for  two  lines  of  drilling. 

Use  the  letter  ri  and  the  words  an, 
in,  inn,  on,~now,  won,  and  rwg  for 
two  lines  of  drills.  As  you  present 
<*ach  new  letter,  write  it  at  the  top  of 
th<-  Ixiard  for  r»*ady  review. 

Use  the  letter  t>  and  the  words  vow, 
tan,  von,  and  vim  for  two  lines  of 
snappy,  “heads-up’*  drilling. 

Pres<-nt  the  letter  d  and  tlie  words 
do,  lad.  dad,  led,  and  did,  and  use 
them  for  sirettd  and  l(K.'ation  drills. 

Th«’  k'tter  k  and  the  words  kid,  kit, 
kin,  and  eke  complete  the  new  mate¬ 
rial  presr‘nt<*d  during  the  third  perirnl 
of  instruction. 

Twelve-aecond  Timinga.  For  review 
and  as  a  check  on  achievement,  use  a 
series  of  12-second  timings  containing 
most  of  the  letters  presenter!  to  date. 
Print  tin*  following  sr*ries  of  words  on 
the  chalklxiard: 

one  TU’W  jug  waa  due  [19] 

one  kid  can  go  in  a  low  van  [27] 
all  men  can  eat  it  if  it  ia  cut  [31  ] 

As  a  rule,  take  two  writings  stress¬ 
ing  control,  four  writings  stressing 
sjK'r'd,  and  two  writings  stressing  con¬ 
trol,  in  that  order,  Recxird  on  the 
chalkboard  the  achievements  of  the 
third  drill  line. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  reach  and  touch  used  lor 
each  letter  when  .--the  letter  is  pre- 
s<*nted.  Additional  demonstrations,  re- 
({uiring  only  a  few  seconds,  are  usu¬ 
ally  a  gorxl  idea. 

Fourth  Day.  Write  at  the  top  of 
the  chalklxiard  the  letters  that  have 
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Lkmmi  prpsriitrtl  during  the  preeerlitig 
three  days.  Tlieii  um*  these  letters— 
a,  /,  i,  c,  k,  I,  i,  u.  d,  g,  m,  e,  n,  t,  v, 
o,  tv,  and  for  snappy  review  drills. 
\\’ords  and  phrases  used  for  the  re¬ 
view  drill  are: 

a  Uid  can  cat  a  hi^  egg  on  rye  [30] 
ask  me  if  a  tvet  /ug  egg  can  is  due 
now  lad  [42] 

A  quiek  review  of  functional  parts 
is  integrated  with  the  review  of  letters 
and  words. 

Present  “r,”  “h,”  "x,"  “p,”  and 
Present  r,  using  the  three-stroke  fixa¬ 


haiid  is  used  to  depress  the  shift  key 
on  the  right  side;  and  that  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  is  used  to  de¬ 
press  the  shift  key  on  the  left  side 
when  making  capitals  of  letters 
stroked  by  the  right  hand.  Instruct 
students  to  depress  the  shift  key  and, 
when  it  strikes  bottom,  to  stroke  the 
desired  key  immediately.  In  order  to 
induce  the  student  to  release  tin*  shift 
key  without  delay,  the  words  us<*<l 
when  introducing  the  shift  key  have 
for  the  second  letter  a  character  that 
requires  stroking  by  the  haiul  depress¬ 
ing  the  .shift  key.  Here  is  the  line  of 


BE  BRISK  AND  ENTHUSIASTIC 

(tmtmrpt  from  trantrript  of  County  uiing  tho  Chalhboord  Approoih) 

.  .  .  Which  finaer  rests  on  the  /  key?  Will  all  of  you  please  hc»lcl  up  the 
/-finger?  (•<mkI.  Now,  let’s  strike  the  /  in  this  manner.  (Dcinoiistr.itc.)  Now,  let’s 
strike  the  /  twice,  rapidly— like  this.  (Demonstrate.)  Now,  strike  the  long  har  that 
your  thumbs  are  on.  Most  of  you  will  find  it  easier  to  strike  the  space  har  with 
your  right  thumb.  You  southpaws  may  find  it  more  natural  to  use  the  left  thumb. 
'That  bar  makes  spaces  between  the  words.  Now,  any  time  I  point  to  the  letter  /, 
strike  it  sharply,  pause  slightly,  then  strike  it  twice  rapidly.  (Demonstrate.  Point 
to  the  letter  /  again.) 

Which  finger  should  we  use  in  striking  the  letter  i  ?  (Raise  the  k  finger  and 
have  the  students  do  likewise.)  Watch  your  finger  make  the  reach  to  i  while  not 
moving  the  whole  hand.  (Demonstrate.)  Now  strike  the  letter  I  as  you  did  the 
letter  /.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chalkboard  .  .  . 


tion  .sequence,  and  be  sure  to  tise  the 
surrounding  letters— f,  f,  v,  d,  and  e— 
plus  a  few  typed  with  the  right  hand. 
Here  is  an  example  of  a  pattern  to 
use  in  presenting  the  letter  r;  Poitit  to 
the  letters  in  this  order— r,  /,  /,  r,  /,  t, 
j,  r,  and  /. 

Theii  present  the  words  rid,  rod, 
art,  nor,  red,  and  air. 

In  a  similar  manner,  pres<*nt  the 
Ic-tter  h,  and  the  words  Jia,  he,  hat, 
she,  her,  and  the. 

Now  present  the  letter  x  and  the 
words  ax,  wax,  ox,  and  fox. 

Pre.sent  the  letter  p  and  the  words 
up,  pad,  pan,  pat,  pie,  pet,  and  sup. 

Present  the  period  (.)  in  the  same 
way  you  would  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
l)et,  noting  that  it  is  the  mark  of 
punctuation  most  frequentl)'  ii.scd  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  and  is  followed 
by  two  strokes  on  the  space  bar. 

I>rills  used  in  introducing  the  pe¬ 
riod  are:  go  on.  the  ox  is  red. 

Introduce  Shift  Keys.  Tlie  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  shift  keys  is  more  in¬ 
volved  than  the  intrrKluction  of  the 
letter  keys.  Tell  students  that  to  capi¬ 
talize  any  of  the  letters  stroked  by  the 
left  hand,  the  little  finger  of  the  right 


words  used  in  intrcHlucing  the  shilt 
k<*ys: 

It  Am  1m  Do  Led  Bit  Jam  Wit  Pal 

Cot  Ham  Ape 

Becau.se  of  the  difference  in  touch 
required  in  using  the  shift  keys,  extra 
lime  is  utilized  in  introducing  them. 
(For  a  detailed  discussion  on  teaching 
the  shift  keys,  see  the  article  by  K.arl 
W.  Barnhart  on  page  14  of  the  No¬ 
vember,  1955,  BKW.) 

During  the  fourth  day  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  introduce  .‘50-second  drills.  How¬ 
ever,  continue  to  use  12-second  drills 
for  most  of  the  timings.  Use  two-four- 
two  30-second  drills  (two  writings  for 
accuracy  and  control,  four  writings 
stressing  sjieed,  and  two  writings 
stressing  control)  and  record  the  re¬ 
sults  on  the  chalkboard  by  accuracy 
groups  for  the  controll«‘d  writings  and 
by  gross  words  for  the  sp<**-d  writings. 

Fifth  Day.  Spend  ajjproximately 
20  minutes  of  the  fifth  day  in  review¬ 
ing  the  letters  already  presented  and 
the  parts  of  the  machine  that  have 
l)een  introduced.  Have  students  prac¬ 
tice  returning  the  carriage,  returning 


the  fingers  to  the  correct  keys,  droii- 
ping  the  hands  to  the  lap,  and  reiurn- 
ing  the  hands  to  the  corrt'ct  |)osition. 

IvCtters  that  should  be  presented 
during  the  first  four  days  (written  at 
the  top  of  the  chalklx)ard  for  quick 
recall  and  snappy  drills)  include:  a, 
c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  f,  k,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r, 
s,  t,  u,  V,  w,  and  X.  ,\l.so,  review  the 
l>eriod  and  the  shift  key  with  these 
words: 

The  Odd  Oak  Jug  Is  For  Me  To  Use. 

Present  “h,”  “y,”  “z,”  and  "q.” 
Present  the  h*tter  h  and  use  these 
words  for  fixation  practice:  he,  hee, 
hit,  had,  har,  hag.  Boy. 

Prc'seiit  the  letter  y  and  caution  the 
students  to  curve  the  fingers  enough 
to  eliminate  the  lu'ed  for  an  arm 
mov«*m<‘nt.  Use  tl»‘  words  my,  you, 
hoy,  hy,  and  Yes  for  fixing  the  hx-a- 
tion  of  y  in  students’  minds. 

Prc'seiit  z  and  use  the  words  ZfX), 
zone,  zero,  and  zeal  for  drill. 

Caution  studemts  not  to  twist  the 
hand  in  ordcT  to  reach  z. 

Presc'ut  the  comma  and  >ise  it  in 
this  sent<*nc<^:  /,  too,  go  hy  the  zoo. 

T«*ll  students  to  allow  one  space 
aftc-r  using  a  comma  in  a  .sentence. 

As  the  twenty-sixth  h-tter,  present 
(f  and,  with  it,  the  wcxds  (piit  and 
(fuiz. 

Use  the  following  sentences  for 
two-four-two  30-second  drills: 

An  ape  at  the  zoo  hUl  the  ax.  [29] 
We  quit  as  the  red  hee  at  the  zoo  lit 
on  an  ox.  [47] 

In  order  to  raise  the  stroking  rate, 
u.se  the.se  two  sentences  for  two-four- 
two  12-second  drills: 

/  am  not  in  the  act  ns  of  note.  [.30] 
The  lad  hid  her  hit  in  the  tree,  too. 

[371 

To  eliminate  the  waste  of  skill¬ 
building  time,  instruct  students  to 
ffjllow  this  set  pr«x-edure  when  they 
enter  the  typing  rfX)m; 

•  Set  your  left  margin  stop  at  10, 
your  right  margin  stop  at  80. 

•  Set  your  line-space  regulator  for 
single  spacing. 

•  ^yP**  y'>'i*'  name  at  the  top  of  the 
paper. 

Then  start  a  snappy  review  of  the 
letters  that  are  written  at  the  t<»p  of 
the  chalkboard.  Use  the  three-stroke 
sequence  for  each  letter. 

Although  the  CATT’  is  not  a  cure 
for  all  the  ills  found  in  presr-nting  the 
keylx)ard,  it  drx*s  have  the  definite* 
advantages  shown  on  page  19. 
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YOU  HOLD  THE  KEY 

lo  the  future  of 


EVKHY  YKAH  iIh*  sliorluK<‘  «»f  qtial- 
ified  liiisincss  li-aclKTS  iiicn*as<*s.  It 
will  Rntw  worst?  lH*forf  you  sff  any 
appreciable  chaiif^e.  The  worst  years 
will  Im*  in  the  early  1960’s,  when  the 
enrollintMit  IIo<hI  hits  our  hiKh  Sch(K>ls. 

Will  you  take  the  initiative  now 
to  se.'Jve  this  problem?  If  you  don’t,  the 
professional  status  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  will  suffer  irrepararahle  dama){e. 
Some  ftossihle  results  of  your  not  tak¬ 
ing  the  initiative  inchidt?: 

•  You  will  Ih-  exi>ected  to  teach 
classes  of  KK)  or  more  stiid(*nts. 

•  nusiness  {M-oph?  (typists  and  stc- 
noKraplwTs)  will  Ite  tirafted  to  teach 
typing,  shorthand. 

•  Ihisincss  coiirst's  will  Im?  elinii- 
nat(‘tl  if  it  is  i<n|M)ssihIe  to  obtain  (|ual- 
ifi(‘d  tcncheis. 

•  Many  students  will  Im*  denit'd  the 
opiMirtunity  to  take  business  courst's. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  teachers  to 
staff  our  sclxKils  four  years  from  now 
may  w(‘Il  de|V‘nd  on  tin*  action  you 
tak<*  now— month. 

Many  of  us  in  the  profession  sin¬ 
cerely  lM‘li<*ve  that  you,  the  classriM)m 
teacher,  are  tlu‘  only  one  who  can 
solve  this  crisis.  We  Wlieve  that  the 
classnaim  t«*acher  holds  the  key  to  the 
future  of  business  (‘diication. 

There  is  no  "cooklxjok”  rtvi|x*  for 
s<ilvinK  our  problem.  We  ret'ojini/.e  that 
recruitment  is  not  the  answer,  liow- 
!  ever,  on  answer  may  la*  found  in  a 

|M)sitive  business-te«cher  recruitment 

I 

I 

I 


pro^iain-if  it  is  backed  by  every 
business  teacher  in  every  community. 
This  ia)sitive-action  program  takes 
many  forms.  Most  im|a)rtant,  of  course, 
is  the  teacher’s  r<*lationship  with  the 
students.  If  you  arc  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  you  will  be  building  gcaal  will 
for  your  profession  by  attracting  (piali- 
fied  students  to  follow  in  your  steps. 
For  example,  a  sttident  of  one  high 
sch(M>l  teacher  told  the  author  last 


HOW  TO  PROMOTE 
BUSINESS  TEACHING 

•  Develop  on  attractive  bul¬ 
letin-board  display 

•  Conduct  a  program  in  your 
local  or  state  association 

•  Send  for  and  distribute 
pamphlets  that  will  give  stu¬ 
dents  a  better  idea  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession 

•  Ask  a  nearby  teacher¬ 
training  institution  to  send  a 
speaker  to  explain  its  program 
to  your  seniors 

•  Encourage  at  least  one  stu¬ 
dent  to  consider  business  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  career 

•  Share  with  others  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  ideas  you  have  de¬ 
veloped  on  business-teacher 
recruitment 


w(‘<‘k  that  she  and  four  classmates  had 
enjoyed  shorthand  .so  much  that  they 
were  going  to  enroll  in  a  business- 
teacher  program  this  fall. 

Tlicrj*  is  mort?  to  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  than  In'ing  a  dynamic 
teacher.  You  must  also  take  these  j^osi- 
tive  steps:  (Compliment  your  students 
on  a  job  well  done.  PCxplain  to  them 
some  of  the  advantages  of  teaching. 
Kncf)nragc  a  g«KKl  student  to  consider 
teachitig  as  a  career.  Stimulate  in¬ 
terest  by  bulletin  l>oard  displays.  De¬ 
velop  assembly  programs.  Provide 
counselors  and  better  students  with 
gnidanct*  mat(‘rial.  Ilcl|)  students  to 
Iwcorne  interested  in  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  specific  teacher-training 
institution.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
st<*ps  you  can  take.  You  musi  take 
them  this  month,  if  you  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  your  young  jx'ople  to  prepare 
for  the  challenging  career  of  business 
teaching. 

A  numlM‘r  of  individuals,  companies, 
and  organi7.;itions  have  prepared  mate¬ 
rial  to  help  you  carry  out  your  recruit¬ 
ment  program.  This  ammunition  will 
Im*  worthless  if  it  remains  "on  the 
shelf’  or  buried  in  the  pages  of  a  maga¬ 
zine.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can 
make  it  reach  its  targi*t-the  prosjx*e- 
tive  busin(*ss  teacher. 

Delta  Pi  Kpsilon  and  the  .N’ation.il 
.Ass«K'iation  of  Business  Teaeh<*r  Train¬ 
ing  Institutions  have  formed  a  Joint 
(Committee  for  Business  Teacher  Re- 
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FRED  C«  COOK,  Sl'inford  Univctsit/ 


Business  Education 


^01x1  iiiatcii;il  tlial  you  laii  pot  to  nso. 

'I'lu*  pos.sihiiitics  for  rllrctivo  ro- 
cniiliiM'iit  arr  liiiiilt'd  only  liy  th(‘  (io- 
ol  in^i-iiuily  ami  initiative  of  tin- 
thonsamls  of  Inisiiirs.s  teui-licrs  all  over 
tlx*  eoniitry.  'I'lu;  important  point  lor 
each  of  ns  to  k(‘<‘p  in  iniiul  is  that  it 
is  onr  professional  responsibility  to  see 
that  onr  stmlents  are  given  a  ehanee 
to  investigate  hnsiness  teaching. 

'forlay,  yon  have  a  treniemlons  op- 
|M)rtnnity  to  infinenee  the  fntnrr;  of 
hnsim-ss  edneatioii.  '1'his  month  yon 
must  tak(‘  positive  action  to  encourage 
at  least  one  young  person  to  f*nt«T 
hnsiness  cdncalion.  Yon  are  the  one 
who  can  open  the  door  and  show  him 
the  future.  Yon  hold  tin*  key. 


materials  devel('p«-d  hy  the  roimnittee, 
(Write  to  the  author  lor  inlormation 
on  any  of  these  items.)  The  titles  pn‘- 
■sented  here  are  not  an  exhaustive  list¬ 
ing  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 

Many  other  organi/.ations  also  have 
developed  cxcelhmt  recruit mcnt  mate¬ 
rial.  l*'or  examph-,  tiu-  New  York  Life 
Insurance  ('ornpany  has  a  hnllctin 
hoard  item  and  a  pam|)hlet  entitled, 
“Should  Yonr  (diild  Be  a  'I’cacher?” 
rlu"  pamphlet  hy  tiu  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Mannfactnrt'rs,  “  l  eaching  as 
a  ('ari'cr,”  can  Iw  distrihnti'd  free  of 
charge  to  yonr  cla.ss.  I  herr'  havr;  also 
h<*«Mi  ov<-r  a  do/.mi  articles  written 
ahont  teacher  recruiting  during  the 
past  two  years— so  therr*  is  no  dearth  of 


crnitmcnt.  Its  primary  rihjr-ctive  is  to 
develop  and  distrihnte  material  for  the 
classroom  teacher  —  both  high  school 
and  c-ollegc  —  and  to  eiKsmrage  (juali- 
fi»-d  stodiMits  to  enter  onr  profession. 
The  (amnnittee  lu'Iieves  that  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  the  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  lir-s  with  the  hnsiness  t»-aclu“r  him¬ 
self.  He  is  the  person  who  is  in  daily 
contact  with  the  lH‘St-(|nalified  poten¬ 
tial  hnsitu'.ss  teachers;  he  is  the  one 
that  many  students  turn  to  tor  career 
gnidancr*.  'I'lie  material  dr-veloped  hy 
the  (iommitter-  consrxjnently  is  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  ac¬ 
tivities  ol  the  classroom  teacher. 

On  this  page  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
artich's,  pamphlets,  and  hnlletin-lxrard 


A  CONDENSED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PROMOTIONAL  AIDS 


tJABTTI  ia\  Slimmer  Bulletin,  1X6),  "P.erruiimr'nt  of  Ru'.i- 
no',',  T  p.jrhers" 

MABr  ri  (Bulletin  SB),  “Selc' tiiio  anr)  Rr.vruitmr'nt  of  Bu'.ini 
Tearhers" 

"If  You  Plan  to  B'-urne  a  Bu'.ines'-,  Tea- I  ff,"  a  '.imple  ie<  ruiting 
broetiure  'oMcgo  hiiiMrw-S',  C'Jiy  alion  deparirnents 

BULLETIN  BOARDS 

Bo>r  '  ’  .  “busirif-v,  Tea'"'  er  PerrintOient  Display, "  P.ir.inev. 
her,  Septrrfnber  1X5 

B'lwe,  Bulletin  t/.arrj  display  hav  d  f^ri  Bu',ine<s  Tear  tier  artirle 
"'niftier,  (sec  illustratirxi  at  tfjp  of  this  pa^e) ,  ea'h  of 

20  slip'  af  ji.rid  i|iie',tifjri  marlr  cfjritairi'.  rin<-  of  the  re.jsons  r;iven 
in  ft  IS  artrle 

V/orvi/zaid,  "Humiii  '.  ffMi'hor  P»"  riiitinent  Di'^ilay."  Halarve 


ARTICLES  -  ' 

Cwk.  “Who's  ('/ling  to  Handle  the  Flood^"  Business  Education 
World,  January,  1X5 

House,  "Recruiting  Business  Teachers,"  journal  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation^  October,  1X5 

Rowe,  “Wliy  Becrxne  a  B'isiness  Tea'- her?"  Business  Teacher, 
Otober,  1X5 

Wells,  "Help  Recruit  Teachers  by  Exchanging  Information,"  Busi- 
ness  Education  World,  October,  1X5 


PAMPHLETS 

Well'  and  Ca'^ady,  "busincj'-  rea<fi«'r  P<-’ ruitment.”  an  ijutlini. 
and  suggested  prrx  edures  for  a  pari<-l  program  on  Ijusiness- 
learher  re^ruitint 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  bre/tiure,  "Hu'.inc.s  Tea'  l-.mg  as  a  Carer-r,"  Gregg 
Publisf'irig  Division.  M'/jraw-Hil|  Booli  Company,  Inc  ,  35  cents 
a  copy 


Mo  fi-d'her  Here,  one  p.ige  display  on  need  for  business 

teachers 


ROSEMARIE  PACE  BARONE,  Bavjck  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 


NOTK:  The  pUyina  time  of  thit  two-_ 
•cene  >kit  ii  about  thirty  minutes.  Sec¬ 
tions  of  it  are  adapted  from  John  Kohert 
Gregf’s  Applied  Secretarial  Practice 
Second  FkUtion  (firegg  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision,  McGraw-Hill  B<M>k  fkimpany). 
The  skit  includes  fifteen  characters,  four 
of  which  are  off-stage  voices;  the  Boss 
is  represented  by  both  a  visible  character 
and  an  off-stage  voice  (his  Mind). 

In  presenting  the  skit,  it  is  advisable 
to  investigate  whether  it  is  necessary,  or 
helpful,  to  have  the  off-stage  voices  use  a 
microphone  in  order  to  be  heard  clearl> 
by  the  audience.  Fictitious  names  of 
people  and  places  have  been  used 
throughout  this  skit.  l.rHal  names  may 
be  inserted  wherever  desired. 

CAST 

^emele 

(  lOMMKNTAIOnH  VoiCK 
Sk(.bktamy 

Ai'PI.k:ant  1  (tu>  luit,  chru  itif'  f(nm) 
Applicant  2  (writ  drrsiirtl) 

Appi.k;ant  3  (poor  ponturv,  ituprop- 
orly  dressed,  hoy  crazy) 

Appi.icant  4  (flood  posture,  projierhj 
dressed) 

Applicant  3  (sinj,  with  dull  voU:e) 
Telkpiionl  V'ok:k  op  Applicant 
Applicant  7  (midJIe-afied,  hauuhty, 
pince-nez,  hid  feather  on  hat ) 
S7T.NOr;HAITIP.I( 

Applicant  H  (vulture,  well  dressed) 

MeU 

Tpxkphonk  Voice  op  Boy 
AppLit;ANT  fi  (well  dressed) 

Bojis  (eniploymetU  director) 

Boss’s  Mind  (off-stade  voice) 

SCENE  1 

Outer  Office 
of  Employment  Agency 

(Applicants  1,  2,  3,  atul  4  are  seated 
in  straidhl-hacked  chairs.  Secretary  i.s 
seated  at  her  desk.) 

Voic;e:  I’m  the  one  who  isn’t  then-, 
iu-tiially,  but  1  see  all  and  hear  all- 
and,  weigh  what  is  liofore  me.  (Cwr- 
tain  starts  openind.)  Come  with  me 
now,  and  let’s  pause  in  the  outer  offic-<- 
of  the  Adam:.-  Employment  Agenc'y. 
Several  girls  are  ajiplying  for  a  secre¬ 
tarial  job.  Let’s  lo<ik  them  over. 

Tut,  tut,  Numlier  1,  at  the  extreme 
left -don’t  you  know  you  shotdd  fw' 
wearing  a  hat?  And  you’re  chewing 
gum!  'The  girl  next  to  you  presents  a 
nice  appi-arance-a  suit  and  harmon¬ 
izing  acct.ssories  are  always  appro¬ 
priate.  'The  third  girl  should  In'tsiine 
aware  of  hei  ;T:ture  lH*fore  the  sec¬ 
retary  notici's  her  or  the  personnel 
manager  makes  an  appearance.  Of 
coursi*,  good  posture  must  Ik’  part  of 


you,  so  that  you  make  the  right  im¬ 
pression  at  all  times.  Lmik  at  Appli¬ 
cant  NumlM'r  1.  See  what  I  mean? 

By  this  time,  you’re  aware  that  a 
goful  {MTSonality  gives  the  first  im¬ 
portant  impression.  Which  of  these 
applicants  will  be  successful? 

(Applicant  5,  a  very  shy  dlfl, 
walks  in  and  up  to  the 

reception  desk.) 

Sechetahy:  Good  morning. 

Applicant  5  (in  a  dull  voice) :  I  want 
to  plac<*  my  application  with  your 
agency  for  stenographic  and  clerical 
work. 

.SEr:nETAHY:  At  present  we’re  taking 
applications  from  experienced  appli¬ 
cants  only. 

.\ppLiCANT  5  (hesitantly,  with  a 
whine):  But  ...  1  can  take  shorthand 
...  at  1 20  words  a  minute. 

Sechetahy:  I’m  sorry.  I’m  afraid  that, 
without  ex|K*rienc'e,  we  (“ouldn’t  accept 
your  application. 

Applicant  5:  Well  .  .  .  all  right.  (She 
shuffles  out.) 

V'oice:  I  shall  now  tune  you  in  on  a 
job  application  by  telephone.  'Tlie 
applicant  calling  has  made  careful 
plans  for  the  employment  agency  in¬ 
terview  and  makes  a  lietter  impression. 
Telephone  Voice  ok  Applicant; 
(><mk1  morning.  My  name  is  Margaret 
Burns.  Do  you  have  any  calls  for 
stenographers  who  can  take  dictation 
at  KM)  words  a  minute  and  transcrilie 
it  accurately? 


Skchei  ahv:  Yes,  we  do.  Are  those 
your  cpialifications? 

Telephone  V'oice:  Yes,  they  arc.  1 
also  drive  a  car. 

Sectietary:  How  about  experient'C? 
'rKLEPiiONE  V'oice:  1  haven’t  had  any 
paid  exp<*rience,  but  I’ve  voluntarily 
work«-d  for  teachers  in  the  high  sch<M)l. 
’rhey’ve  said  they  may  lie  used  as 
refer<*nces. 

Sechetahy:  We  don’t  usually  take  ap¬ 
plications  from  Ix'ginners,  Miss  Burns, 
but  we  may  have  a  call  for  someone 
with  your  (jualific.'itions.  Why  don’t 
you  come  in  and  fill  out  one  of  our 
application  blanks?  I  suggest  that  you 
also  try’  the  United  States  Employment 
Office.  They  often  have  calls  for  1m’- 
ginners. 

Telephone  V'oice;  Thank  you. 

(  Iommentatoh’s  Voice:  This  appli¬ 
cant  calls  attention  to  an  asset  that 
not  all  iM’ginners  possess— she  drives  a 
c-ar.  Other  assets  that  may  impress 
agencies  are  the  .ability  to  read  or  write 
a  foreign  language,  knowledge  of 
technical  terms  and  thr  ability  to 
take  them  in  dict.ation,  or  the  willing- 
iH'ss  to  work  out  of  town. 

What  are  the  applicants  who  arc 
waiting  for  their  interviews  saying 
and  thinking? 

.Vpplicant  2  (to  Applicant  1):  Are 
yon  scared? 

•Vpplicant  1:  Nah!  I’m  just  trying 

to  memorize’  the  names  1  put  down 
* 
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A  SKIT  SHOWING  HOW  A  PROSPECTIVE  SECRETARY  SHOULD  REGISTER  WITH  AN  AGENCY 


here.  In  the  newspaiier,  it  said  to  bring 
dong  a  letter  of  application  and  your 
credentials.  Well,  I  never  had  no  ex- 
|M*rience,  so  I  made  some  up. 

.\i’i'i.iCANT  2:  I)o  you  mean  you’re 
going  to  lie  alnnit  your  exix*rienee? 

1:  It  ain’t  lying.  It’s  just 
iH'ing  smart. 

.Ai'I'I.icant  2:  Well,  1  guess  I’ll  just 
Im-  honest  and  admit  I  don’t  have  any 
aetJial  paid  experience.  We  did  have 
some  practice  working  in  the  office 
of  our  high  school,  though. 

(The  telephone  ring.v.) 
ShCHKTAHY;  Adams  Flmployment 
Agency. 

Tki.ki'iionk  \'()ir:K  ok  Boy:  I’ve  Iwen 
waiting  outside  for  Miss  (awke.  Put 
her  on  the  phon<^. 

Sk.cmetaky  (to  AjrpHrant  .3):  Miss 
('<Kjke,  there’s  a  call  for  y<ni. 

(Buzzer  rings  for  Secretary.  She 
goes  into  inner  office.) 
.Ai'I'I.icant  3:  Hello,  Bud. 

'rELKPiiONF.  Voice:  Kgad,  girl,  what’s 
holding  you  up?  We’ve  been  waiting 
half  an  hour.  I  thought  yon  said  it 
would  take  a  few  minutes.  Don’t  tell 
me  you’re  trying  to  marry  the  boss! 
Appi.icant  3:  No!  He’s  probably  forty 
and  bald. 

Tei.ki>ik).\e  V'oice;  We  just  started 
singing  outside  here  in  the  street.  Here 
we  go  again.  .  . 

.Secretary  (returning) :  I  Ix'g  your 
pardon,  .Miss  f.’ooke,  but  Mr,  Adams  is 
waiting  to  interview  you. 

Ai’PI.icant  3:  Well,  Bud,  here  I  go— 
but  I’ll  Ire  seeing  you.  Sweetheart!  (To 
the  other  girls) :  Well,  I  might  as  well 
rlelay  a  little  longer,  since  I’ve  Ireen 
waiting  so  long.  1  simply  can’t  let  him 
.see  a  shiny  no.se. 

Secretary:  In  the  meantime,  may  I 
have  your  letter  of  application  for  Mr. 
Adams? 

Ai'pi.ica.nt  3:  It’s  not  all  in  ink— my 
))en  ran  dry  and  I  planned  on  reading 
it  to  him.  You  .see,  this  is  the  second 
time  I’m  doing  this.  I  left  the  other 
application  at  home. 

Vok;e:  One  thing  Miss  Cooke  doi'sn’t 
realize  is  that  her  conversation  is  going 
to  be  recorded  on  her  application  by 
the  secretary,  and  will  be  considered 
by  the  personnel  manager. 
Secretary:  If  yon  don’t  mind,  I’ll 
take  it  as  it  is.  Thank  you.  (She  goes 
into  the  inner  office.) 


.Applicant  1  (to  Applicant  3):  Say, 
give  us  the  lowdown  after  you  roll 
over  the  barrel.  What  do  you  bet  the* 
person  you’re  sent  to  is  forty,  and 
bald! 

.Applicant  3:  Well,  I  have  high  hoix-s 
of  marrying  my  boss,  .so  I  hope*  the 
one  he  .sends  me  to  has  a  few  hairs 
left.  (She  goes  into  inner  office.) 
.Applicant  1  (to  Applicant  4):  (iee, 
but  you’re  quiet!  What’s  th<‘  matter 
with  you  anyhow? 

Applicant  4:  Nothing,  but  I’m  wor¬ 
ried.  It’s  my  first  real  interview. 
Applicant  1 :  Oh,  there’s  nothing  to 
worry  about.  There  are  alwint  a  dozen 
jobs  and  only  four  applicants.  It’s  a 
cinch. 

(.\])plicant  6  walks  in.) 
•Applicant  1:  Well,  look  who’s  coming 
in!  At  last,  some  excitement!  Hello, 
there!  What  are  you  so  scared  about? 
Applicant  6:  I’m  applying  for  a  job. 
Applicant  1 :  Water  Ixiy? 

■Applicant  4:  They  don’t  have  water 
boys  in  .an  office. 

Applicant  B:  No,  stenographer.  If  not 
that,  typist. 

.Applicant  1:  I  never  heard  of  a  male* 
■stc-nographer. 

Applicant  6:  Jn.st  rem<-mber,  there 
are  plenty  of  men  who  arc  .s<*cretaries 
to  great  men.  Our  Presid<*nts  have  had 
male  stenographers  who’ve  made*  alKint 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  How  many 
wom<*n  earn  .salaries  like  that? 
.Applicant  1:  Well,  anyway,  yon  don’t 
l<M)k  as  though  you’ve  graduated  from 
high  school. 

Applicant  6:  I  havem’t,  but  my  teach¬ 
er  suggested  I  try  to  get  a  summer 
office  job,  for  experience  and  to  im¬ 
prove  my  skills,  'rhen,  when  I  grad¬ 
uate,  I  can  say  I  had  some  experience. 
Of  course.  I’ll  Ix'  going  into  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  go<xl  m  ile  stenograjdiers  are 
needl'd  in  places  where  women  can’t 
replaei*  them. 

Applicant  3  (returtiing):  It  was  a 
cinch,  girls.  He  just  read  my  applica¬ 
tion  through  and  kinda  i«H)k<'d  me  over 
and  saki  he’d  call  me  within  a  few 
days,  wlien  he  needed  me.  So  there 
yon  are.  First  of  all,  I’m  going  to 
celebrate  with  the  fxiys  and,  oh,  Ixiy! 
—tomorrow  I’m  going  to  sp<*nd  my 
first  week’s  pay  in  advance!  In  fact. 
I’m  off!  (She  runs  out,  colliding  with 
.Applicant  7,  who  is  etttering.) 
Applicant  7  (haughtily) :  I  beg  your 


pardon!  (She  begins  to  walk  directly 
into  the  bosfi’s  office.) 

SEt;RETARY  (blocking):  Pardon  me. 
Do  yon  have  an  appointment? 
•Applicant  7:  Well,  as  his  secretary, 
you  should  know  that  he  has  an  ap- 
|X)intment  with  me  for  this  morning. 
SEr:RETAHy:  Will  yon  plea.se  give  me 
your  name  and  letter  of  application? 
I'll  let  him  know  you’re  here. 
Applicant  7:  Do  you  realize  who  I 
am?  I’m  sure  Mr.  Adams  wouldn’t 
want  im*  to  wait. 

.Applicant  1:  At  the  end  of  the  line, 
sister— we  came  first! 

Appi.icsnt  7  (raising  pince-nez): 
Really!  The  idea! 

(Curtain) 

t  dmmentaior’s  Vou;e:  Have  yon 
had  an  intere.sting  visit  with  the  appli¬ 
cants  in  the  reception  room?  Do  you 
already  know  who  will  get  the  posi¬ 
tions? 

While  you  were  with  the  applicants, 

I  had  a  preview  of  the  iniuT  office  and 
the  personnel  manager.  He’s  kind,  but 
with  Applicant  3  his  kindness  extiMided 
only  to  Iwing  courteous.  He  merely 
spent  a  fi'W  minutes  liMiking  through 
th(*  letter  of  application  before  de¬ 
ciding  that  she  was  an  undesirable 
candidate.  Actually,  what  does  go  on 
ilnring  an  interview,  and  what  d<M‘s 
the  |X‘rson  who  is  hiring  think  of  yon, 
while  he  calmly  a.sks  yon  rpiestions 
and  l<M)ks  over  your  appikation?  The 
Voice  will  .sihri  let  yon  in  on  what  a 
typical  employment  manager  thinks. 

SCENE  2 

Inner  Office 

of  Employment  Director 

Commentator’s  Voice:  You’ve  Ix^en 
promi.sed  a  visit  with  Mr.  Adams,  the 
employment  director  of  the  Adams 
Krnployment  Agency.  You’ll  meet  him 
shortly.  He  has  a  reputation  for  selec¬ 
ting  the  right  person  for  a  particular 
j»»b.  As  a  result,  he  is  highly  respet  ted 
by  employers  who  an-  hxiking  for 
si'cretaries.  Despite  the  f.ict  that,  to¬ 
day,  goixl  si'cretaries  are  hard  to  fiml, 
Mr.  Adams  wants  to  maintain  high 
.standards.  He  has  just  finished  inter¬ 
viewing  Applicant  3,  and  is  carefully 
studying  the  letter  of  application  sub¬ 
mitted  by  .Applicant  4.  What  are  his 
thoughts  as  he  studies  the  letter? 
Ross’s  Mind:  My  last  applicant  and 
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this  orift  must  Fje  quite  different— no 
jK'neil-written  hrtter  this  time.  Of 
Cf>urs<5,  a  letter  dfX'sn’t  always  give  u 
true  picture  of  what  a  jx-rson  is  liki*. 
I'd  venture  to  guess,  though,  that  I 
hav«*  an  excellent  applicatit  here.  At 
least,  she  has  some  idea  »>f  what  is 
gfXMl  s<*ns<*  in  a  business  letter.  First, 

I  can’t  help  but  notice  that  w»me  of 
the  r>ssentials  are  fulfilled -the  letter 
is  tyjM’d  with  no  thiimbmarks  or 
erasures,  on  plain  white  8'A-by-I  Idnch 
Ixind  pap«*r,  and  is  ins4*rted  proix'rly 
into  a  plain  white  env»-l()|M*,  so  that 
it  opens  into  reading  (xisition.  'Hie 
h'tter  is  uddress<*d  to  me  by  name, 
rather  than  just  to  "Fersonnel  Man¬ 
ager."  After  reading  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  I  know  why  she  is  writing. 

Well,  let  me  s<*e  .  .  .  hmm,  sec- 
(»nd  paragraph;  "Cradiiate  of  Jefferson 
High  School,  C.'lass  of  1956,  steno- 
gra|)hy  major,  worked  in  an  office 
during  vacations."  I  like  the  ending 
of  this  letter,  tr)o-it  s<*ems  to  invite 
me  to  get  in  touch  with  her.  She 
deserves  an  interview.  Applicant  3 
<lidn't  include  her  phone  numlM*r— not 
that  I’d  use  it,  but  an  intelligetit  ap¬ 
plicant  wouhl  include  it,  as  this  ap¬ 
plicant  did. 

No  reason  to  delay  any  longer.  My 
sifretary  has  arlded  some  favorable 
c<«nmeuts  at  the  lK>ttom  of  your  letter. 
Applicant  4;  and,  so  far,  it  looks  as 
though  you’ll  1m?  hired.  Of  course.  III 
have  to  s«*e  if  you’ve  given  yours<*lf 
the  mirror  test.  (Smilrs.)  I  can’t  help 
smiling  when  I  recall  that  several 
years  ago  my  secretary  asked  what 
I  referred  to  when  I  used  the  expres¬ 
sion  "mirror  test.”  I  told  her  she’d 
apparently  given  herself  tin;  test  the 
<lay  she  came  for -an  interview,  and 
she’d  lM*<'n  passing  it  every  day.  I 
said  to  her,  “I/>ok  at  the  applicants  and 
ask  yourself,  just  as  I  ask  myself;  ‘lias 
she  st(MKl  in  front  of  a  full-length  mir- 
n»r  to  s<‘e  whether  she  has  that  em- 
pha/uh/e  l<M)k?  f'ould  she  pass  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  iutervi<*wer,  or 
d«M*s  she*  have  a  split  seam  somewhere, 
an  iiiMwen  hemline,  careless  make-up, 
rundown  heels,  or  unpolished  sIkm-s';* 
Are  her  clothes  in  harmony?  Do  they 
l(Nik  as  though  they  iM'long  to  her,  or 
do  they  look  borrowed?  Are  they 
appropriate  for  the  (K'casion?’  " 

W«*ll,  Applicant  4,  here’s  hoping 
you  pass  the  mirror  test. 

(AppUratU  4  u^tlks  irf.) 

Moss’s  Mino;  (aMKi,  she  drx'S. 

Moss;  Won’t  you  please  havr*  a  sciit, 
Miss  Mrowii? 

Applicant  4;  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Adams. 


Moss;  Why  did  you  s<’le*ct  this  agency 
to  s<*«-k  employment  for  you? 

Appmca-nt  4;  I’ve  heard  favorable 
c-omments  about  your  agr-ncy. 

Moss’s  Mino;  'Tliat’s  a  grard  answer. 

It  sounds  sincere  and,  at  the  same  time 
rnak<‘s  me  think  that  this  agency  is  her 
particular  choict*. 

Moss:  What  kind  of  grades  did  you 
make  in  your  schrml  work? 

Applicant  4:  Most  of  my  grades  were 
alarve  average,  Jrut  rny  best  grades 
were  in  Knglish  and  shorthand. 

Moss’s  Mim>;  C<km1— she'll  iisi;  those 
two  subjects  on  her  job. 

Mf>ss:  How  much  mon<*y  would  you 
exp<*ct  as  a  iM-ginning  .salary? 
Applicant  4:  I’m  willing  to  start  at 
forty  dollars  a  week,  but  I  hoiM*  to  Iw 
worth  more  to  my  employer  scam. 

Moss’s  .Mind:  She  seems  willing  to 
comply  with  standard  business  prac¬ 
tice  j  at  the  same  time,  she  shows 
that  she’s  eager  to  rise  alaive  a  b<‘- 
ginner’s  level. 

Moss:  What  were  your  extra-curricular 
at-tivities;  what  offices  did  you  hold 
at  sclaad? 

Applicant  4:  I  belonged  to  'I'ASl.M— 
the  commercial  organi/ation— for  three 
years,  and  held  the  offices  of  secretary- 
tn'asurer  the  whole  time.  I  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  senior  class,  and  I  was 
typist  for  the  sclaa)!  pajXT  and  for 
our  yearliook. 

Moss’s  Mind:  Kxcellent.  MemlM-rship 
in  giNMl  organi/ations  and  the  holding 
of  offic<?s  shows  initiative  that  can  1m; 
carried  over  into  the  job. 

Moss:  That  .sounds  very  interesting, 
Miss  Mrown,  and  your  experience  in 
those  activities  will  Im*  valuable  to 
you.  'rhank  you  for  (.■oining  in.  As 
you  leave,  please  tell  Miss  M«-nnett  1 
said  that  you  will  1m*  given  opportu¬ 
nities  to  apply  for  some  excellent 
|M)sitions.  As  you  know,  th<*re’s  a  great 
di'al  of  choice  these  days.  Do  you 
have  any  <juestions? 

.Applicant  4:  Y€*s,  will  you  please 
explain  to  me  how  I'll  pay  the  agency 
for  its  servic'cs? 

Moss;  Some  agencies  charge;  an  enroll- 
m«*ut  fee  for  s<*rvices,  but  we  charge 
a  esunmission  only  when  you’ve  se¬ 
cured  the  |Mjsition.  In  other  words,  if 
a  iMisitiou  ineH*ts  with  your  approval 
and  you  accept  it,  the  commission  W'ill 
Im‘  one  wt‘<‘k's  gross  salary.  It  should 
Im*  paid  at  this  ofiBct'  within  three 
months  from  the;  elate*  of  empleiyinent. 
DeM;s  that  answer  your  eiuestion? 


Applic;ant  4:  Yes,  it  d(M*s.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Woulel  you  like  to  have 
me  chexrk  back  on  my  application  in 
a  few  days? 

Voice:  This  applicant  tac-tfully  leaves 
an  opening  fe>r  a  follow-up  call. 

Moss:  Ye*s,  that’s  a  geHiel  iele*a.  Keep 
in  touch  with  my  sex?re*tary. 

Applicant  4:  Thank  you.  (Exits.) 

Mt>ss’s  Mind:  It’s  so  nice  to  me*e*t  . 
someone  you  feel  sure  will  be;  a  suc- 
ct*ssful  secretary. 

Oh,  yes,  thf're*’s  a  tele-gram  I  must 
ge*t  off  imme*eliate*ly.  (He  gites  oru; 
buzz,  arul  a  stcuoffrnpher  walks  in 
with  a  notebook  in  hand.) 

Meiss:  Will  you  ple*ase  rush  this  te*le*- 
gram:  “.Miss  Huth  Deiwn,  10  Outer 
Stre*e*t,  I’reston  Oity.  Mex;e*ive*d  exc«l- 
le*nt  re*ports  lormeT  e-mployer.  Oomc 
nine*  o’e*l(K*k  Monelay  morning.”  That 
W'ill  Im*  all  the*  elietatieen  just  iiejw, 
but  ple-ase  che*ck  back  for  more*  at 
twe)  o’cl<K‘k.  .Anel,  lM*fore  yem  le*ave, 
please  ge*t  me*  the  file*  on  vacancies  for 
stenographers  in  insurance  and  law 
offie-e*s. 

Me)s.s’s  Mind:  Miss  Down  made  a  smart 
move;  whe*n  she  phoneel  to  le*t  me  know 
whe*re*  to  call  he*r  while  she  is  out  of 
teewn.  Meing  olele*r  anel  more*  expe*r- 
ie*nce*el,  she’el  think  of  a  thing  like* 
that— but,  the*n,  I’ve  known  many  her 
age  who’ve  le*t  wonelerful  opiM)rtunitie*s 
slip  by  lM*cause*  the*y  elieln’t  think  to 
le*t  me*  kiK)w  whe*re  the*y  we*re  at  the 
mome-ut  and  I  cemleln’t  reach  the*m. 

(He  buzzes  twice.  Secretary 
britif’s  in  letter  of  Applicant  1.) 
Boss:  Mi.ss  Lane  se*e*ms  to  be  one*  of 
the-  one's  we  are  leHiking  for.  (lie  looks 
over  the  letter.)  This  alsei  leniks  gened— 
<|uite*  a  bit  eef  exiH*rie*nce. 

SEe  :iu;  i  ahy:  I  might  add  that  I  he  e*x- 
pe-rie-nce;  is  fictitious. 

Moss;  Thank  yem,  Miss  Me-nne>tt.  She’ll 
le'arn  that  hone*sty  is  the*  In-st  jMelicy. 
Howe*ve*r,  since*  she’s  take*n  the*  trouble; 
te)  ceeme  down,  I’ll  inte*rvie*w  her,  any¬ 
way.  It  shoulel  Im*  inte*resting  to  ce>m- 
pare  her  answers  with  the  ones  Miss 
Mreiwn  just  gave  me.  Show  her  in. 
Meess’s  Mind:  She  can’t  be  very  smart. 
Kven  if  I  had  bclieve*d  what  she  wrote, 
she  still  cemldn’t  have  he*ld  down  a 
job  very  long.  When  an  employer  asks 
for  an  experie*nc'eel  secretary  and 
el(K*sn’t  get  one,  he  finds  out  very  senm 
auel  lose*s  patiene'e.  Then,  emt  she  g(M*s. 
Milt  if  she*’el  just  admit  that  he*r  ex- 
pe*rie*uce  is  limite*tl,  w'e’d  se;ud  he*r  out 
on  that  basis  and  her  Imss  woulel  have 
a  gre*at  deal  more  patience  with  her. 

(Cnntinued  on  iwgc  35) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


A  QUIZ 

LIVeN^S  Ul>  ECONOMIC  QE^OIiRAPHY 


BUCK  RAINEY 

Murray  State  Agricultural  College,  Tishomingo,  OHahoma 


A  DMIT  IT,  at  times  your  studeuts  find  Kconomic 
(itograpliy  a  bit  dull.  I  have  worked  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quiz  program  to  stinndatc  their  interest. 

The  first  step,  which  retpiires  some  work  from  teaclu'r, 
is  to  prepare  a  set  of  papers  giving  geographical  and 
historical  facts  alxtut  the  various  countries  and  islands 
of  the  world,  plus  each  of  the  forty-eight  states.  The 
students  must  study  these  as  a  course  recjuircinent. 

I  hold  the  quiz  about  twice  a  week,  lasting  up  to  half 
an  hour.  Kach  state  or  country  has  been  brokc'n  down 
into  ten  asi>ects:  1.  topography;  2.  flora;  3.  fauna;  4.  natu¬ 
ral  ri'sources;  5.  climate;  6.  industri(‘s;  7.  history;  8.  lo¬ 


cation;  9.  p<“ople;  and  10.  important  cities.  First  I  give 
the  class  some  information  about  the  ar<*a’s  tojX)graphy. 
If  any  student  thinks  he  can  identify  the  place  I’m 
talking  alK)ut,  he  raises  his  hand  and  gi\a*  his  answ'er. 
If  his  answer  is  correct,  he  g«*ts  50  points.  If  not,  he  is 
eliminated  from  further  competition  during  that  par¬ 
ticular  game.  This  cuts  down  on  wild  guesses. 

If  no  one  can  identify  tlu*  country  after  b«*ing  giv»*n 
th<i  first  clue  conci'rniiig  toixigraphy,  1  go  on  to  tin*  sec¬ 
ond  clue,  which  deals  with  the  flora  of  the  country.  If 
someone  identifies  the  place  after  this  clue,  they  rec<*ive 
15  points.  If  not,  I  give  the  third  clue  (fauna),  and  the 
point  value  drops  to  40.  This  c'ontinues,  if  necessary, 
until  the  tenth  clue  (important  cities)  has  been  given. 

I  ('ontiniie  the  game  for  thre«?  weeks,  at  which  time 
we  <letermine  who  has  accumidated  the  m«>st  points.  As 
a  reward,  the  winner  rect'ives  an  extra  15  points  on  his 
regular  three-wec*ks  examination  in  the  course. 

MONTANA — a  sample  quiz 


1.  Toi*(K;nAi’HV  (.50  [xniits)  —  About 
three-fifths  of  the  area  of  this  stiit<-  is 
broad  rolling  plains.  3’hc  western  part 
of  the  state  is  mountainous.  Extensive 
forests  cover  lu-arly  one-third  of  its 
area.  'I’he  western  boundary  is  formed 
largely  by  the  continental  divide.  The 
lowt  st  altitude  is  1,S(M)  feet  alxivc  sea 
level;  the  highest,  12,8.50  above. 

2.  (Ilimate  (45  points)— Idle  state  has 
a  “continental"  climate.  Tlx;  averag<! 
temp<‘rature  is  about  44"  F.  Tern- 
p«*ratures  of  100"  in  the  summer 
and  -45"  F.  in  the  winter  have  been 
recorded.  Summers,  Ixtw'ever,  are  cf)m- 
fortabh;  In'cause  of  the  altitude*  and 
dryness  of  the  air.  Rainfall  averages 
15  to  20  inches  a  year. 

.3.  Natt'Kal  hksouhces  (40  points)  — 
In  r<*sources,  this  is  one  of  the  richest 
states  in  the  nation.  Bituminous  coal 
is  plentiful,  with  an  «‘stimated  reserve 
of  lot)  million  t«)ns.  Oil,  eopix*r,  silver, 
/(Mialite*,  and  arv*nic  are  also  found. 
rh«*  state’s  forests  oceupy  an  ar<*a  as 
large  as  the  state  of  Rennsylvania.  In 
its  northwest  comer  is  a  national  park 


covering  1,.5.34  .sejiian*  miles,  most  of 
it  mountainous. 

1.  Fi.oha  (.35  points) -Many  species 
of  trees  and  grasses  are  found.  Tlx* 
most  heavy  stan/ls  of  timber  are  those 
ol  yellow  pitx*,  red  fir,  and  tamar  tek; 
but  wc'stern  larch,  hxigepole,  and  W'il- 
low  are  also  found. 

5.  Fauna  (30  p«)ints)  — Buffalo  live  in 
small  herds  on  state  and  federal  reser¬ 
vations.  Some  mrM)se  and  elk  are  foiiixl 
in  the  wilder  mountain  regions.  Black 
fail  deer,  inuh*  deer,  coyotes,  and 
antelojK*  are  nimx-rous.  Wild  geese, 
ducks,  and  grouse  are  common. 

0.  Indus rniKS  (25  points)— Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  state’s  greatest  source  of 
wealth.  It  rose  from  twenty-third 
place  in  the  nation’s  prorluction  of 
wheat  in  1910  to  third  place  in  19.30. 
(lorn,  oafs,  flaxseed,  potatfx*s,  hay,  arxl 
sugar  lx*ets  are  also  raised.  I.ivestr)ck 
raising  is  oix*  of  the  important 
braix'hes  e)f  agri(  iilture.  Semiarid 
laixls,  excellent  for  grazing,  cover  a 
wide  area.  Mining  is  also  important. 


7.  Tiiansi'outation  (20  p*)ints)— It 
is  goixl.  Thr<*e  trunk  liix’s  (the  (Irent 
Northern;  the  (Ihicago,  .Milwaukee, 
St.  I’aiil,  atxl  Pacific;  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific)  cross  the  state.  Pack 
horses  and  mules  arc  fre(}uently  the 
only  transixtrtation  in  tlx*  mountains. 

8.  IIisroxY  AND  i.rM:A  I  ION  (l5|X)ints) 
— 'Fix*  area  was  first  exploreil  in  1743 
by  Freixb  fur  traders  aixl  exjilorers 
under  Clhevalier  de  la  Verandrye.  He 
called  it  "Land  of  the  Shining  Moun¬ 
tains."  It  was  explored  by  Ix  wis  and 
(dark  in  190500.  It  is  the  third 
largest  state  in  the  country,  it  is 
borrlered  on  the  ixirth  by  British  (.'o- 
liimbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  on 
the  east  by  North  and  South  Dakota. 

9.  Enuf.ATioN  (10  points)— The  stat#* 
University  is  made  up  of  rlifferent 
colleges  IcK'ated  in  !X*vc*ral  cities.  'I'herir 
is  a  sclxKil  of  mines  and  a  selxxil  of 
forestry. 

10.  IvieoHiANT  r.niKS  (5  ixiinis)  — 
(ireat  Falls,  Billings,  Butte,  Helena, 
and  Anaconda. 
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It's  time  to  teach 
business  electronics 

and  we're  doing  if  at  San  Diego  State 

E.  DANA  GIBSON,  San  Diego  (California)  State  College 


For  TIIK  past  two  or  tlirw  years  I 
liave  made  a  definite  <*fFort  to  sec* 
that  any  business  students  learned 
srnnethitiK  alHiiit  electronics,  Tlic  sub¬ 
ject  has  iM'cn  limited  tfx)  lonf{  to  an 
inte^^ration  of  over  all  relat(*d  facts. 

I  have  particularly  aimed  my  program 
at  studi'iits  enrolled  in  tlx'sc  thret* 
crjtirscs:  Office  Management,  Office 
Systems— Figtiring  Machin<*s,  and  Of- 
fic*e  Systems— Accounting  Machines. 

Office  Matiagernent  is  an  intnMluc- 
lory  c-ourse  rerjuired  f)f  all  business- 
education,  se<Tetarial,  and  offif'e-rnan- 
agement  majors.  The  Figuring  Ma¬ 
chines  C'fturse  is  a  basic*  course  required 
of  the*  same  majors,  which  teaches 
the  relationship  existing  Ix'tween  ma- 
chin(‘S  and  syst«*ms.  The  Accounting 
Machine's  course  is  recjiiired  of  ac¬ 
counting  majors  taking  Accounting 
Systc-ms,  and  it  shows  how  such  ma¬ 
chines  fit  into  an  accounting  process. 

Being,  at  first,  as  much  a  novices 
as  any  othc'r  business  teaclwr,  I  fol- 
lowi*d  two  rules.  One,  1  read  as  widely 
as  possible  alxiiit  electronics  and  at- 
ti'iided  meetings  on  the  subjert.  Two, 

I  brought  in  speakers  from  outside  to 
present  specific*,  up-to-the  cnlnute  in¬ 
formation. 

•  In  th«  Office  Management 

course,  a  total  of  two  weeks  are  al- 
lcK*atc*d  to  the  study  and  discussion  of 
eliH*tronics.  Since  no  textl>ook  con¬ 
tains  more  than  a  few  words  alx)ut 
this  topic,  1  iirstnict  my  students 
rc'acl  extensively  in  current  magazine's. 
In  addition,  they  are  recpiired  to  turn 
in  written  reports  on  one  or  more 
offic*e  uses  of  t*Icx*tronlc*s.  While  our 
c-ollegc  library  subscrilres  to  many  of¬ 
fice  magazines  and  pc'riodicals  de- 
s'oted  to  relatcxl  subjec*ts,  it  still  was 
unable  to  furnish  enough  sourc'c  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  assignment.  My  own 


c*ollc*ction  of  magazines,  books,  and 
tear  shc;ets,  was,  therefore*,  made 
available. 

Our  Offie*e*  .Manage;mcnt  course* 
mc'cts  three  time's  a  we*e*k.  A  total  of 
six  classes  are  ele*vote*d  to  elec*tronics. 
The  first  two  days  consist  of  lecture's 
on  this  topic,  during  which  students 
are  give*n  an  overvie*w  of  what  is 
mc'ant  by  Inte*grate;d  Data  Processing: 
Systf'ms  and  Mae*hine*s.  This  title  is 
mue*h  more  nc'arly  correct  than  the 
title  F.Ie*ctronie*s.  This  title  also  broad- 
e*ns  the  subje*e*t  matte*r,  sine^  many 
fac*e*ts  of  it  can  profitably  l>e  taken  up 
whe*n  systems,  me^thoels  analyzation, 
and  flow  charting  are  discussed. 

During  the  first  two  days,  the  stu- 
elc'iit  Ic'ams  basic  terminology,  some¬ 
thing  alxmt  the  sc'ope  of  this  are*a— 
its  value  tcxlay  and  its  importanc*e  to¬ 
morrow.  At  the  third  session,  a  speaker 
from  IBM  may  tell  the  students  about 
IBM  machines  and  their  probable  ef- 
fe-c*!  on  office  managc'ment.  A  speaker 
frenn  Re*mington  Ratid  may  be  as- 
.’•rignc'd  the  next  class  periexl.  A  third 
outside  speaker  may  be  from  Convair; 
he  will  In  able  to  talk  impai'tially 
ilxmt  machine's  and  disc  oss  jf)b  ■jppov- 
I'lrntie's  in  data  prexx'ssing.  Th'i  l^'rt 
Iiite'gratc'd  Data  PreK*essing  (IDP)  sc's- 
siitn  is  devoted  to  a  disc*ussion  of 
stuelc'nt  rc'ports.  All  through  the  le*c- 
turc's,  of  c'ourse*,  the*  students  have  lx*e*n 
<*ne*ourage'el  to  ask  quc'stions  and  have 
Ix'cn  given  time  to  do  so. 

•  The  Figuring  Machines 

course  elevertes  about  four  lex'hire 
jx'ricxls  to  the  eWtronics  phase  of 
Offie*e  Systems.  Be*siele*s  pre'seniting  an 
ewerview  of  IDP,  the  systems  as|XM*t 
is  much  more  strongly  emphasize*d.  As 
the  title,  IDP;  Systems  and  Machine's, 
implie's,  systems  ex)me  first,  and  the 
only  machine  that  may  lx?  nee*eled 


may  Ixr  a  jx'iicil.  f^ases  of  t*e)mpanies 
re'versing  the  order,  to  their  seureiw, 
are  peiinted  out.  Beeause  se)  few  class 
jx'riexls  can  at  pre-sent  lx*  aIlotte*el  to 
this  topic,  there  is  no  time  for  outsiele 
speakers. 

•  The  Accounting  Machines 
course  spends  about  one-thirel  of  its 
class  lecture  time  dealing  with  the 
clee'tronics  prejblem.  He*re  the  most 
extensive  use  of  outside  sp<*akers  is 
made,  for  at*c*ounting  majors  who  have 
go<xl  IDP  backgrounds  are  likely  to 
have  the  best  job  opportunities  in  the 
future.  Payroll,  for  instance,  is  just 
one  of  the  many  phases  of  accounting 
Ix'ing  put  on  electronic  machines. 

During  these  lectures,  job  opixir- 
tunities  as  well  as  the  effect  of  11)1’ 
on  the  ac'c'ounting  profession  arc 
stress'd.  Here,  as  in  the  other  courses, 
the  first  two  or  three  sessions  must  lx* 
spent  in  building  a  vocabulary  and  pre¬ 
senting  an  over-all  view.  1.4itr*r,  spe¬ 
cialized  speakers  from  electronic  com¬ 
panies,  from  business  in  general,  and 
from  management  organizations  can 
lx*  intnxluced. 

Tlx'st*  three  class  programs  are  not 
the  lx?st  way  in  which  to  teach  IDP. 
Tlie  time  devoted  to  the  subject,  for 
one  thing,  is  too  little  to  do  a  compre¬ 
hensive  job.  Something  more  definite 
should  be  d«)ne.  I  have  Ix'<'n  six'iiding 
my  sabbatical  leave  learning  how  to 
operate  several  electronic  machines, 
visiting  marnifacturcrs  of  ehx*tronic 
e<|uipment,  asking  businessmen  what 
-if  anything— should  be  taught  alxiut 
electronics,  and  seeing  what  sc'hools 
are  doing  alxmt  this  curricular  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  this  field  of  rapidly  changing 
c'oncepts,  I  am  convinccxl  that  adap¬ 
tation  will  lx?  the  Wst  plan  for  years 
to  come.  I  Ix'lieve  secondaj  v  and  col¬ 
legiate  business  su]>v'cts  and  teaehing 
mf'thods  will  all  he  drastically  affected. 
No  stud(*nt  now  graduating  us  a  busi- 
rx'ss  major  can  avoid  Ix'ing  affet'ted, 
jobwisi ,  during  his  lifetime.  No  busi¬ 
ness  t<*acher  can  afford  not  to  leani 
.'dxmt  how  IDP  is  going  to  affect  his 
subjects  and  his  m<*thods. 

Tea<*hers  who  refuse  to  call  the  IDP 
job  changes  and  job  opportunities  to 
the  attention  of  their  students  will  lx* 
doing  them  a  disservice.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
dr>  research  on  the  whole  topic  of 
eU*t*tronics.  Industry  is  more  than  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  them  in  every  way  jxrs- 
sible.  'Hie  Ix'nefits  will  work  Ixrth 
ways. 
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You  Can  READ  FASTER  and  BETTER 


4.  Heeding  the 
Signposts 

NILA  B.  SMITH 

RoaHmg  Institute,  New  York  University 

WiiKN  you  urt;  driving  in  uiiia- 
iniliar  U-rritory,  you  ket*p  yuiir- 
s<‘lf  c-oiitinuously  on  tin*  alort  for  road 
You  know  that  tlie  ({iiickcst  and 
surest  way  to  reach  your  destination  is 
to  ht*<*d  them.  If  you  Im'c-oiiic  preoccu¬ 
pied  witli  other  tlioughts  and  fail  to 
u«)te  the  si^n|)osts,  you’re  due  for  a  jolt 
when  you  finally  realize  you’ri*  on  the 
wrong  road. 

Printways  are  similar  to  trailways  in 
that  they,  too,  are  posted  with  signs 
that  aid  the  reader  in  finding  his  way 
(piickly  and  surely  to  his  reading  desti¬ 
nation.  If  the  reader  ignores  these 
signs,  In*,  like  the  motorist,  is  likely 
to  Iwcorne  lost  and  to  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  r«‘trace  his  path  through  a 
ma/.e  of  thoughts  until  he  gets  his 
la-arings  once  rnortr. 

If  you  are  aware  of  these  sigii- 
|>osls  and  pay  atte-ntion  to  them,  you 
ean  read  much  more  int<.lli<;ently  aiul 
rapidly.  You  are  in  a  .state  of  reacU- 
ness  to  anticipate  meanings  and  to 
adjust  quickly  to  c'ontinuance  of,  or 
cliange  in,  the  stream  of  thought. 

Usually,  tl»‘se  signi)osts  are  words; 
(K-casioually,  they  are  phrases.  'I'here 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  these  words 
and  phra.ses,  each  of  which  will  he  dis¬ 
cussed  .separately, 

"Go-Ahead"  Signals 

The  direction  words  in  one  of  tfiese 
groups  tell  you  tri  proceed  with  all 
si)eed  and  assure  you  tfiat  there  will 


I  bie  Is  •  prajert  mi  Aee«riatr«l  Btialneae  Pyb- 
licatiane,  af  which  U  •  memhor. 


Im*  no  obstacles  in  your  printed  path- 
w’ay.  .Some  of  the  most  commonly  us«*d 
signal  words  in  this  group  are:  and, 
more,  nuneoter,  more  than  that,  fur¬ 
thermore,  also,  likeu  ise. 

Undt'rline  the  direitiou  words  or 
phra.s(‘S  in  this  paragraph  that  sign.il 
yem  to  priKced  straight  ahead: 

Tliey  reported  the  asiial  luinilH-r  of 
hunting  accidents  this  >ear.  They  also 
re|M»rted  that  mistaking  men  for  game 
came  third  in  all  causes  of  self-inHicled 
wounds.  More  than  that,  they  painted  a 
picture  of  the  tyiie  of  man  who  usually 
commits  this  must  inexcusahle  of  hunt¬ 
ing  accidents.  Furthermore,  they  stated 
flatly  that  this  type  of  |K‘rson  hud  Irelter 
stay  out  of  the  w«>ods  uihI  view  television 
for  his  recreational  diversion. 

Did  you  note  that  more  than  tiuit 
and  furthermore  in  this  paragraph 
told  you  to  go  right  on,  t’....t  there 
would  lx*  more  of  the  same  thing? 

Some  other  go-ahead  words  have  a 
more  specific  function  to  ix-rform. 
These  are  such  words  as  thus,  there¬ 
fore,  coiusequently,  and  accordingly. 
They  give  you  a  go-ahead  .signal  in.so- 
far  as  the  stream  of  thought  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  they  mark  the  begiiming 
of  a  more  weighty  idea-aii  idea  that 
may  lx*  a  summary  in  a  conse(|uence 
of  ideas  previously  presented.  They 
ask  you  to  pay  s{X‘c.'ia]  attc'ution  to 
w'h.it  follows.  Note  (he  presence  of  one* 
of  them  in  this  paragraph; 

The  world  is  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
little  hc'lter  than  mor.il  anarchy.  C^onse- 
quently,  nothing  hut  renewed  ideals  and 
gexx!  government  can  bring  tfie  people 
bacs  to  the  ase  of  their  sober  senses. 

.\nother  group  of  go-ahead  words 
is  even  more  decisive.  rh<*y  auiumnce 
that  the  author  has  developed  all  the 
ideas  he  intends  to  develop  in  regard 
to  the  siibjc'ct  Ix-iiig  di.scas.sed  and  that 
he*  is  alxxit  to  state  the  final  step,  sum 
up  the  entiri*  set  of  ideas,  or  draw 
the  conclusion  growing  out  of  the 
whole  presentation.  Some  of  the  words 
arid  phrases  that  give  yoii  these  warn¬ 
ings  are  as  a  result,  fiiudly,  and  in 
conclusion. 


Head  the  e.xamples  that  follow,  not¬ 
ing  the  direction  words  that  warn  you 
of  a  stopping  place. 

.\  college  girl  re|x>rts  that  she  has  a 
fear  of  eyes.  She  admits  that  this  is  lui- 
reusonuhle,  yet  she  cannot  hxik  anyone 
directly  in  the  eyes  without  exiwriencing 
panic.  'File  phra.se  “fear  hxiking  out  of 
her  eyes"  ruiLs  through  her  tlioughts  con¬ 
stantly.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  her 
siK-ial  relationshi|M  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  are  approaching  ruin. 

The  nuinthly  figures  are  based  on  a 
combination  of  techniiiiies.  In  some  cases, 
samples  are  iiserl;  sample  data  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  banks  and  from  retail  outlets, 
for  example.  In  other  areas,  where  little 
current  information  is  available,  straight- 
line  extensions  of  past  treiuls  are  usesl. 
Finally,  estimates  are  made,  based  solely 
on  trends  in  somewhat  related  credit 
series. 

"Sharp  Turn"  Signals 

Tlx*  group  of  words  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  so  far  an*  the  leading  <m  words 
that  tell  you  the  stream  of  thought 
is  flowing  straight  ahead.  In  contrast 
to  these  go-ahead  words,  we  have 
atiother  group  that  serves  to  turn 
the  thought  sharply  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection. 

rhe  most  eomtnon  of  these  c«mtra.st 
words  is  hut.  Other  words  and  phra.ses 
negate  preceding  statements  with 
•■(jual  effectiveness.  Some  of  these 
words  are  yet,  nevertlu  less,  othericise, 
although,  despite,  in  spite  of,  not, 
on  the  contrary,  however,  notwith- 
standittfi. 

When  you  rome  across  w.ird.s  like 
these,  prepare  yourself  for  an  abrupt 
change.  These  deflectors  tell  you  to 
.stop  pnx'eeding,  Ix'r-au.se  the  aiithot 
is  alxxit  to  iislx-r  in  an  idea  or  ideas 
that  are  atlverse  to  thosi;  you  have 
lx*<*n  reading. 

Head  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 
Find  and  underline  the  diverting 
words  and  phrasr:s.  Note  the  effect 
these  word.s  have  on  the  direction  in 
which  the  thougfit  is  flowing. 

Treat  kindly  every  mixerahle  tnith  tliat 
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lit  your  door.  OllierwiM-  you  will 
MiUMr  day  fail  to  recoKnize  Truth  liimM*ll 
wltrti  lie  comrii  in  raK*.  (AuMiii  O’VfalU'v) 

III*  who  lliinkk  much  kay«  but  liltli*  in 
proportion  to  liin  llaiuKhlk.  lb*  Mrlrctk 
that  lariKuaKc  which  will  convey  hi»  ideas 
in  the  most  explicit  and  direct  inunner, 
lie  tries  to  compress  as  miuh  thouKhl  as 
INissible  in  a  few  wtirds.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  man  who  talks  everlastinxly  and  pro- 
miKuously,  svho  seems  to  have  an  ex- 
haustless  maipizine  of  sound,  crowds  so 
many  wtrrds  into  his  thouKhls  that  he  al¬ 
ways  libscures,  and  very  frequently  con- 
I'eals  them.  (WashiiiKton  Irving) 

Signals  in  a  Timed  Selection 

As  a  result  of  the  stiiily  uiiil  prac¬ 
tice  yotiVe  had  so  far,  you  shoitid  Im- 
ready  to  apply  the  skill  of  heediii)^ 
signals  ill  reudin({  an  (*nttre  selection. 
Mead  the  following  article  as  rapidly 
as  yon  can.  Jot  down  yonr  In-ginning 
and  ending  times  in  the  appropriate 
blank  spaces. 

BcKinniiiK  Time - 

How  to  Negotiate 
for  o  House 

A  great  many  houses  are  not  advcrrtised 
by  the  owners  but  are  listed  with  brokers 
(realtors,  agents).  I'hc*  broker's  commis¬ 
sion  Is  usually  .*!>  |H>r  cent  of  the  sale 
lirice;  consequently,  eliniiiiiition  of  this 
lee  by  giving  priority  ins|H‘ction  to  owner- 
advertis4*d  Ihmiscs  may  be*  a  iustifk*d  first 
step. 

Hut  don’t  ignore  broker-advertised 
bouses.  If  the  bniker  is  a  man  of  inlel- 
ligeiK-e,  tact,  and  integrity,  he  can  Im- 
well  worth  his  fee.  Tlie  problem  is  to 
iind  a  good  one.  The  cliaiR-es  are  best 
with  brokers  wbusc  advertising  copy  is 
matter-of-fact  and  mmlerate  in  tone.  If 
the  agent  turns  out  to  be  unpleasant,  take 
a  quick  imik  at  a  couple  of  his  listings 
and  pass  on. 

While  you  are  sorting  nut  the  bnikers, 
you  will  Ire  seeing  houses  and  getting  a 
IH-eliminary  idea  of  values.  Also,  in  ac¬ 
tive  iieighltorhtNMls,  you  are  likely  to  meet 
a  numiH-r  of  brokers  who  are  at  least  not 
iinp<»ssible.  Moreover,  you  may  Im*  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  one  wlut  is  both  (rank 
iiihI  ex|)ert  in  his  iiidgmenl  of  house's— hut 
it  d<M‘s  not  follow  that  he  will  be  the  <nie 
lliroiigb  whom  you  liiuilly  buy,  for  chaiue 
plays  as  great  a  part  in  realty  transac¬ 
tions  as  merit  and  giHnl  intentions. 

If  yon  have  seen  a  pnqserty  through  a 
broker  or  by  direct  contact  with  the 
owner,  and  yon  are  later  inadvertently 
taken  to  it  by  another  broker,  you  should 
immediately  so  stale  and  not  enter  the 
bouse  with  the  second  broker.  Otherwise*, 
if  you  should  later  buy  the  house,  you 
may  Iind  yourself  involved  in  a  lawsuit. 

Factors  which  sometimes  play  a  part  in 
bidding  include  the  length  (»f  time  the 
l>ro|M*rty  has  Iseen  on  the  market,  and 
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wlien  the  present  owner  acquired  it.  If  he 
bouglit  it  and  made  improvements  in  the 
thirties  or  early  forties,  he  can  sell  rela¬ 
tively  clM*ap  and  still  make  a  whopping 
profit.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  recent  buyer, 
builder,  or  improver,  having  paid  top 
prices,  must  gel  a  top  price  in  turn  if 
he  is  ruit  to  lose.  A  property  which 
lingers  on  tlie  markc*t  may  sometimes  be 
acquired  advantageously  by  a  buyer  who 
comes  along  just  when  the  owner  decides 
he  can’t  get  his  price  and  decides  to 
come  down  to  a  more  reasong^ble  level. 

It  is  advisable,  nevertheless,  to  let  the 
property  rest  a  while  longer  and  investi¬ 
gate  to  clieck  whether  price  was  the 
only  reason  for  its  failure  to  move. 

(n  deciding  how  much  you  can  aHord 
to  pay,  one  rule-of-thumb  is  that  the  total 
price  slaiuld  not  exceed  double  your  an¬ 
nual  income.  If  followed  rigorously  in 
the  present  market,  this  simply  means 
that  few  low-income  families  can  own 
their  homes.  It  is  true  enough,  however, 
that  you  should  Ik-  especially  cautious  in 
buying  if  your  income  is  under,  say, 
a  year,  in-  if  it  is  precarious  for 
any  reas«>ii.  And,  if  you  have  lived  in 
apartments  all  your  life,  don’t  be  taken  in 
by  the  numthly  charges  quoted  in  the  de- 
velo|H-rs’  ads  as  “covering  everything,  just 
like  rent."  Although  these  charges  do 
cover  interest  and  amorti/.ation  of  mort¬ 
gage,  real  estate  taxes,  and  insurance, 
tlu-re  are  alsit  heat,  electricity,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repairs,  water  taxes,  s|M*cial 
asM-ssments,  and  otlM*r  c-<»s1s,  which  may 
come  to  another  4(1  (H-r  cent  an<l  likewist- 
miist  Im*  paid  f<ir— just  like  rent.  Further¬ 
more,  if  your  move  is  from  city  to  sub¬ 
urbs,  there  is  the  not  iiM-onsiderable  cost 
of  commutation  and  the  possibility  that 
you  will  need  another  car. 

When  you  find  a  house  in  which  you 
are  really  interested,  an  offhand  estimate 
of  market  value  is  not  g«MKl  enough.  You 
should  appraisr-  it  yourself,  if  you  feel 
competent  to  do  so,  or  gt*t  it  appraist-d. 

You  can  get  a  direct  appraisal  of  the 
pro|M*rty's  value  by  hiring  a  professional 
appraisi*r;  but,  unless  he  is  both  compe¬ 
tent  and  disinterested,  his  findings  may 
iM»t  be  very  helpful.  Be  espt-cially  careful 
in  a  small  town,  where  hank  officials  aiMi 
directors,  realtors,  assessors  and  tax  col¬ 
lectors,  tiM*  probate  judge,  and  realty- 
minded  lawyers  are  all  likely  to  l>e  g<M>d 
friends.  You  go  to  tbe  bank  for  an  ap¬ 
praisal  and  the  bank  sends  out  or  recom¬ 
mends  a  man.  Neither  the  bank  nor  the 
appraiser  will  deliberately  set  out  to  ntb 
you,  of  course,  but  tbe  bank  may  prefer 
to  see  you  buy  tbe  house  for  one  of  a 
niuniM-r  of  n*as4>ns  —  tbe  broker  or  the 
owner  may  l>e  a  friend  or  director,  tbe 
liank  may  want  to  make  a  loan,  it  may 
favor  an  active  market  on  general  princi¬ 
ples,  or  any  of  a  do/.en  e<pially  cogent 
reasons,  .\ppraisal  iK-ing  an  art,  not  a 
scieiM-e,  there  is  a  normal  latitude  of  pt-r- 
haps  plus  i>r  minus  .1  |)er  cent.  Therefore, 
if  the  appraiser  is  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  hank,  the  5  per  cent  is  apt  to  ht- 
mintis;  if  be  has  reasons  for  wanting  the 
bouse  sold,  it  may  chaiMt*  to  Im*  plus.  The 
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difference  —  say,  $2,(M)0  on  a  $20,000 
property  —  is  no  slight  «>im*. 

When  a  property  needs  repairs  or  re¬ 
modeling,  s«>me  brokers  transform  them¬ 
selves  into  architects  or  builders  and 
glibly  (piote  the  cost  of  heating  plants, 
plumbing,  masonry,  and  “streamlined” 
kitchens.  Such  estimates  are  usually  a 
fraction  of  actual  cost.  Not  many  brokers 
will  tell  you  anything  worth  listening  to 
about  building  costs,  or  any  other  tech¬ 
nical  matter.  If  you  are  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  house  that  needs  extensive  re¬ 
modeling  or  repair  work  before  it  comes 
up  to  your  standards,  call  in  a  builder  or 
ciMitractor  and  get  a  firm  bid  on  the  cost 
of  the  j<»b.  Do  this  Imfore  you  make  any 
bid,  otherwist*  you  may  be  unpleasantly 
sluK'ked  at  how  much  more  the  house 
costs  than  tin*  amount  you  thought  you 
were  paying  for  it. 

WImii  the  difference  between  bid  and 
asked  prices  is  small,  but  both  parties 
stand  firm,  the  broker  can  sometimes  save 
the  deal  by  reducing  his  commission.  Be¬ 
fore  resorting  to  this  final  and  painful 
expedient,  he  may  enlarge  on  the  possible 
consequences  to  him:  loss  of  license,  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  his  trade  uss<M-iation,  ostra¬ 
cism,  etc.  IX'spite  his  story,  these  |M-iial- 
ties  are  almost  always  imaginary;  the 
broker’s  colleagues  will  do  the  same  thing 
when  they  have  to.— 4,'ofi»uMier  Hr/HtrtB, 
(k  tolM-r,  I9.'>2,  pp.  4ffH-471 

Finding  Time - 

Checking  Your  Speed 

Find  yonr  reading;  rate  on  the-  seah- 
at  the  iKrttoin  of  the  page  and  rec-ord 
it  on  this  tahle: 

Time  Begun: 
rime  Finished: 

Beading  'I'iine: 

Beading  Bate: 

( .'omprehension  score: 

Checking  Your  Comprehension 

Write  “Yes”  or  “No”  at  the  hegin- 
ning  of  each  stati-irient. 

_ I.  A  great  many  lumses  that  are 

not  advertis(-d  hy  the  owners  art- 
listed  with  brokers. 

_ 2.  F.limination  of  the  broker’s  fee 

hy  insiK-cting  owner  -  advertised 
houses  first  may  he  justified. 

_ 3.  Oik-  should  ignore  hroker- 

advertised  honst-s  in  favor  of  ownt-r- 
advertist-d  honst-s. 

_ -1.  Wht-n  yon  finti  a  hrt)kt-r  wht)  is 

l>t>th  frank  and  t-xpt-rt  in  his  jntlg- 
mt-nt,  it  ft)llf)W'S  that  he  is  the  ont- 
thrtihgh  whttm  yon  will  hoy. 
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— 5.  All  owner  who  bouglit  in  llie  1 
tliirties  or  early  forties  can  sc-11  1 

relativc-ly  cheap  and  still  make  1 
a  profit.  1 

_ 6.  If  the  total  price  cIih-s  not  1 

c‘xc-c‘ecl  clonhle  yonr  annual  in-  M 
come,  yon  arc-  entirely  safe  even  B 
if  your  ineome  is  nnclc*r  $5, (MM)  a  1 
year.  % 

_ 7.  If  a  property  has  linf'c-recl  on  J 

the  markc't  so  long  that  the  own-  ^ 
er  deciclc*s  to  come  clown  on  his  4 
price,  yon  should  buy  it  at  once.  4 
— H.  Hanks  are  not  always  to  1m‘  1 

de|)endecl  on  in  rc'commendin^  ■ 

an  appraiser.  ^ 

_ 9.  Appraisal  is  an  art,  not  a  ^ 

seicMiee.  ^ 

_ 10.  The  developer’s  monthly  J 

charge's  c-ovc*r  everything  that  * 

you  should  consider. 

(.'hi‘ck  your  answers  with  this  list.  f 

Multiply  the-  number  ri^ht  by  10  ^ 

and  record  your  sc'ore. 
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Check  Your  Awareness 


Placx!  a  checkmark  In^side  each  § 

of  tlu-se  signal  words  and  phrases  ^ 


lat  appe*are*d  in 

the  article*  you 

I 

st  read; 

and 

ill  conclusion 

4 

more* 

but 

meire*eive*r 

yet 

more*  than  that 

ne*ve*rthe*le*ss 

liirthermore* 

altheiugh 

1 

alsei 

eithe*rwise* 

9 

s 

likewise; 

howe*vc*r 

1 

thus 

neit 

the*re*fore; 

dc*spite* 

I 

ceinse*e|ue*ntly 

in  spite*  ol 

1 

as  a  result 

neitwithstaiieling 

i 

finally 

ein  the*  contrary 

1 

(;eirre*c*t  yeiiir  own  weirk  by  re*- 

*acling  the*  article* 

and  underlining 

each  direction  word,  'rhe-n  compare 


the  underlined  words  with  the  onc-s  g* 
you  c  h«*ckc‘cl  in  the  lists  .drove.  S<‘e  ® 
if  you  omitted  any.  r 


Follow-Up  Practice  | 

(.'ontinue  forcing  your  spc*ed  and  | 

liMikin^  lor  main  ideas  in  all  the*  f 
reading;  you  do,  both  in  connection  1 

with  your  daily  activities  and  dur-  § 
inn  your  sjxcific  practic-e  jx-rifnls. 

If  you  are  continually  consc’ious  of  ~ 
“siniMX>J>*^.”  you  will  Iw  preparc-cl  | 

to  channe  the-  course*  of  your  think- 
inn  but  still  maintain  yonr  six-ed  S 
without  loss  of  comprehension.  |B 

(To  he  contimied  in  Srptemher)  * 


TI'.AC^HKHS  have  on  hand  plenty  of 
information  to  pass  on  to  students 
about  lum  to  apply  tor  a  job,  inelud- 
inn  the  writinn  of  letters  ol  application, 
and  nroominn-  Here  are  sunnc^tioiis 
on  tiliere  to  find  a  job. 

Like  many  othc‘r  t»‘achers,  I  am 
located  in  a  small-town  .scIkmiI  in  a 
rural  arc*a.  Not  many  of  my  students 
no  on  to  collene.  When  they  finish 
hinh  scIkxjI,  their  objective  is  to  try 
ihi'ir  winns  away  from  home*.  'Ihc'y 
fi‘c*l  thc'y  can  bc'st  succec*d  in  cloinn 
this  by  takinn  an  office  job  and  earn- 
inn  their  own  way. 

In  the  offiee-practicc*  class,  we 
spend  some  time  readiiin  want  ads  in 
ii<*wspapc*rs.  Students  who  want  to  try 
city  life  can  subscribe*  feir  a  month 
eir  two  to  a  daily  publishe-d  in  the  c*ity 
eif  the*ir  cheiice.  1  show  the*m  heiw  want 
aels  are*  classific*cl,  te*ach  the*m  how  tei 
study  the  ads,  anel  call  peisitions  eif 
interest  to  their  attention. 

We*  make  a  care*ful  seriitiny  ed  the 
“blind”  ads  feir  attractive  positions. 
(A  blind  ael  is  erne*  that  elue-s  not  list 
the*  name*  of  the  company,  but  n'vc*s 
only  a  tele-pheme  nuinbe-r,  a  want-ad 
eeKie*  numbe*r,  eir  an  aeldre*ss.)  Seime* 
e»f  thc*se  jobs  turn  out  to  be*  r(*spe*ctable 
anel  highly  el(*sirable*;  howe*ve*r,  whe*n 
emiy  an  aeldrc*ss  is  Kive*n,  the*  be  nin- 
ne*r  shoulel  be*  ace-ompaiiie'd  to  the* 
inte*rvic*w  by  an  e)lde*r  pe*rse)n. 

The  class  le*arns  that  a  busine*ss  has 
rc*use)ns  feir  placing  blinel  ads,  but  th.it 
the*  applicant  sheiulel  Im*  wary.  If  a 
lieist-eiffice*  Imix  numlM*r  is  givc*n,  a 
le*tte*r  eif  ap|ilicatiein  may  simply 
re*e|ue*st  meire  information,  witheiut 
giving  a  life*  histeiry  for  the*  lie*ne-fit 
of  seimeeine*  the*  applie  ant  eloe*sn’t  know 
anel  may  ne*ve*r  he*ar  from. 

I  he*  stude-nt  sheiulel  lie*  aware*  of  the* 
aelvantage*s  of  ge*tling  a  jeili  threiugh 
an  e*mpleiymc*nt  age*nc*y.  VV'e  have* 
c*eipie*s  of  applicatiein  blanks  anel  c*on- 
traets  from  agenc*ie*s  in  various  cities. 
The  class  stuclii*s  the*m-w'ith  e*mphasis 
on  the  line  print— anel  eliscusse*s  the* 
fe*e*s  inveilvecl.  (It  is  surprising  heiw 
many  applicants  the  re  are*  w'ho  dein’t 
know  about  the  fee  the*y  must  pay  to 
gc*t  a  jeib  threiugh  an  age*ncy.)  We 
neite*  that  seirne  age*ncie*s  re;ejuire*  the 
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etnployer  tei  pay  the*  fe*e*.  We  ceimpare* 
the*  pe*rcentage*  charge*el  lor  te*m|>eirary 
work  with  that  charge*d  for  pe*rmane*nt 
work,  anel  clarify  the*  nu'aning  eif  the* 
two  te‘rms.  Stude*nts  le*arn  what  sign¬ 
ing  contracts  with  meire  than  one* 
age*ne'y  can  me*an— lor  instanee*,  il  an 
.ipplic*ant  is  neitifie*el  of  the*  same  eipe*n- 
ing  by  twei  age*nc*ie*s,  he*  must  know 
which  notifie*el  him  first  or  he*  may 
have*  to  pay  le*e*s  tei  iMith. 

rhe*re*  are*  othe*i  le*aels  lor  eibt.iining 
goeiel  positions: 

•  An  applicant  can  ini|uire*  alieiut 
weirk  at  the*  )ie*rseinne*l  office  eil  a  large* 
de*partme‘nt  store*  eii  manufacturing 
firm,  whe  re*,  as  a  lule*,  no  le*e  is 
c*harge*el. 

•  ('ivil  Se*rvie*e*  eiHe*rs  eip|Mirtunitie*s 
lor  jobs  in  city  or  eeiunty  oliic*e*s,  al¬ 
though  seime*  c*itie*s  re*e|uire*  a  re*sielen- 
tial  pe*rieiel  be*tore*  an  applicant  is 
e*hgiliie  tei  take*  a  (avil  Service  e*xami- 
natiein. 

•  Kmpleiyc*e*s  in  type*write*r  ceim- 
pany  eiifice*s  ofteui  he*ar  alxiiit  jeili 
eipe  nings,  and  seime*  are  willing  tei  pass 
the*  information  along. 

If  a  positiein  eleie*s  neit  suit  a  lie*gin- 
ne*r,  what  the*n?  Hegiiiners  are  young 
anel  can  make*  c*hange*s  e*asily.  Ilow- 
e*ve*r,  fre*e|ui'nt  change*s  in  jobs  eif  a 
pe*rmane*nt  nature  shoulel  Im*  avoieie*el. 

The*  advantage*  eif  a  te*m|>eirary  jiei- 
sition,  for  a  lM*ginne*r,  lie*s  in  the*  fact 
that  it  may  re*ve*al  the*  |Nisitiein  meist 
likely  to  afforel  him  a  happy  c*ure*e*r 
anel  may  le*aei  tei  a  pe*rmane*nt  job.  Hy 
taking  te*m|Mirary  "vacation”  |)eisitions 
oiM*n  during  the*  summe*r,  a  iM'ginne  r 
can  eifte*n  gain  at  le*ast  a  su|M*rfic*ial 
kneiwle*dge*  eif  eine  or  more  busine*sse*s; 
with  a  little*  obse*rvation  he  can  eib- 
tain  a  we*alth  eil  e*x{M*rienc*e  that  he* 
e*an’t  aeejuire*  in  a  classreMim. 
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Here's  an  approach  that's  worth  trying  in  your  beginning  shorthand  class  next  September 


THK  I'HOPKH  API'IUMCH  to  tin- 
UiachiiiK  of  tlit*  first  It'sson  in 
Shortfiaiid  is  extreinrly  iin|>ortant  for  a 
iiiiinlx'r  of  reasons: 

•  'I'he  student  will  lx*  confronted 
with  s«>inethinf{  entirely  new. 

•  If  the  h'ssoii  is  routine,  interest 
will  lag. 

•  A  f<M‘ling  of  utter  ho|M‘lessness 
will  di.'velop  if  confirlence  is  nut  built 
up  us  the  lesson  progresses. 

A  short  history  of  the  devel«>pin(Mit 
of  shorthand  in  general  and  of  C>regg 
Shorthand  in  particular  will  interest 
students.  Youngsters  find  it  cnc-ourag- 
ing  to  leurn  that  a  Ixjy  approximately 
their  own  age  first  conceived  the  Cregg 
system. 

Showing  how  shorthand  characters 
evolved  from  longhand  letters  helps 
to  tie  shorthand  to  something  the 
students  already  know.  On  the  black- 
Ixiard,  take  the  “tails”  from  the  long¬ 
hand  r  and  1;  take  the  top  from  the 
longhand  c  and  the  circle  from  the 
longhand  a;  take  the  top  of  the  printed 
s  to  form  the  left  «;  the  lK>ttom  of  the 
printed  s  to  form  the  csmimu  and  ap¬ 
propriate  s<>ctions  from  o,  capital  t>, 
and  S4»  on. 

<27-  (j.  ^  ^  ^ 

At  this  |X)int  bring  up  the  matter  of 
pro|x>i1ion.  Write  a  longhand  /  on  the 
lM>urd.  Ask  students  what  letter  it  is. 
If  they  say,  “It’s  V”  then  draw  a 
smaller  letter  e.  Tht'y  will  conclude 
that  the  first  letter  was  /.  and  Ix'C'ome 
conscious  of  the  im|X)rtuiK'e  of  pro- 
(Mirtion. 

Many  ideas  fur  f'lilivening  discus¬ 
sion  and  tying  shorthand  in  with  what 
the  stud<‘nts  know  will  pre*s<*nt  them¬ 
selves  us  you  teach  the  lesson. 

Write  a  group  of  words  on  the  lx>ard 
in  shorthand,  s|M‘IIing  each  word  alomi 
as  you  write  it.  Have  the  .students  fol¬ 
low  your  s|M‘lling  of  each  word  by 
proiiuuiu'ing  it.  Thri**-  learning  pruc- 
es.st;s  are  taking  place;  students  sec  you 
write;  they  hear  you  s|h*I1;  they  speak 
the  word. 

After  you  have  written  one  group  of 
w'orils  (HI  the  Ixiurd,  point  to  each 
word,  ('ulling  it  out  as  you  do  so.  .\fter 
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the  culling  of  each  word,  give  the 
stud(‘nts  (Miough  time  to  write  that 
woid  in  the  air  and  s|m.‘II  it  us  they  do 
so.  T'o  .yecing.  hearitifi,  and  speakinf!,, 
they  an*  adding  tUntif'. 

Writing  in  the  air  mu.st  be  done 
right!  The  whole  arm  must  move.  Stu- 
d(‘nts  must  not  let  their  arms  r(*st 
limply  on  the  desk  while  they  make 
feeble  motions  in  the  air.  The  imag¬ 
inary  writing  should  lx:  done  as  if  they 
were  writing  on  a  blacklxiard  in  front 
of  them.  When  the  students  write  in 
the  air,  the  teacher  is  able  to  st*e  that 
they  are  going  forward,  up,  or  down 
when  they  should. 

Teaching  is  1(K)  |x*r  {jent  easier  if 
students  are  taught  tlx*  rig/it  way  from 
the  very  first  lesson.  T  must  go  up; 
d  must  go  up;  rn  must  go  forward;  sfi 
must  go  down,  etc.  These  are  very  sim¬ 


ple  things,  but  they  are  extremely 
im|x>rtant. 

After  the  words  on  the  blacklxiard 
have  lx;en  written  in  the  air  and 
s|H'lled,  go  back  over  them,  {xiinting 
((uickly  to  the  words,  without  regard 
to  order,  and  having  students  call  them 
out  as  (quickly  as  possible.  Increase  the 
s(MH-d  of  (xiinting  with  th(‘  ability  of 
the  students  to  resixind. 

(Jo  over  each  group  of  words  sev¬ 
eral  tinu‘S  Ix'fore  going  on  to  the  next. 
Most  students  will  catch  on  rapidly. 
If  the  teacher  stops  lx-twe*en  groups 
of  words  to  tell  a  few  brief  stories  rela¬ 
tive  to  shorthand  (gleaned  from  old 
copi(‘s  of  business-education  maga- 
/.iims),  this  will  clear  the  air  each  time 
Ix-fore  more  characters  are  introduced. 

.After  the  short  intermi.ssion  for  amv- 
dotes,  ({uickly  go  back  to  writing  more 
shorthand  words  on  the  Ixiard  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  students  read  the  words  as  you 
write  and  six'll.  Keix'at  the  steps  al¬ 
ready  outliiK'd  for  h'arning  the  new 
group  of  words. 

Go  back  for  a  (piick  review  of  the 
letters  intr(Khic<‘d  at  the  Ix-ginning  of 
the  period.  In  this  review,  it  is  not  a 
had  idea  to  give  the  brief  form  for 
which  a  letter  stands,  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  brief  form.  Students  can  then 
write  simple  sentences  and  will  feel 
that  th(*y  have  made  great  progress. 
Aft(*r  all,  they  came  to  class  knowing 
nothing;  they  leave  with  several  I(*t- 
ters,  many  words,  and  a  sentence  or 
two. 

Time  for  Another  Anecdote 

Give  another  breather  Ix'fore  run¬ 
ning  back  over  the  words  in  the  first 
day’s  h'sson.  One  of  my  own  favorite 
stories  concerns  the  student  who  tcxik 
dictation  rt'lative  to  depots  springing 
up  along  the  route  of  the  railway  in 
west  T’(*xa.s  and  prixeeded  to  tran- 
.sc-rilx'  dead  posis.  Kecall  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  whose  misplaced  c'omma  cost 
her  state  $1(K),(KK).  Of  t'ourse,  the 
stories  of  transcribing  errors  and  faux 
jHis  are  legion. 

Encxiurage  students  from  the  first  to 
r(‘ad  shorthand  with  a  p<*ncil  in  hand. 
“Tract:  while  reading  from  the  Ixxik’’ 
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IS  a  piect*  of  adviro.  I'siially, 

tfiose  stndoiits  vvlio  havr  c-oiistiiMi- 
tioiisly  rcmcmlM‘n*d  to  trace  wliile  they 
were  reading,  in  class  or  outside  class, 
write  hett<*r  and  more  (piickiy  than 
the  students  wlio  just  sit  and  look  on. 

Nothing  you  can  do  will  give  tin* 
students  more  confidence  than  seeing 
you  write  cl«*arly  and  corn-ctly  on  the 
Ixiard  that  very  first  day  in  class.  \Vh«*n 
they  first  g<*t  their  textlxioks,  students 
are  likely  to  say  to  themselves,  “\o- 
Ixidy  c-ould  write  like  that!”  But  when 
you  pnK‘«‘<‘d  to  show  th<m  just  how 
to  write  and  put  h*tt<*rs  together  with 
fluency,  they  say,  “If  slie  can  do  it, 
so  can  I.” 

success  story  or  two— preferably 
ilraw'u  from  your  own  (*xperience— may 
help  to  give  encxmragement.  Don’t, 
however,  paint  such  a  iMMUtifiil  pic¬ 
ture  of  successful  secretaries  that  stu¬ 
dents  get  die  wTong  idea.  Shorthand 
is  not  extremely  difficult,  and  it  d(M‘S 
offer  many  advantages  to  those  who 
learn  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a 
cours<*  for  loafers.  Students  need  to 
know  that  ability  to  write  shorthand 


rapidly  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  not 
COOK'  to  them  without  considerable 
practice  on  eac'h  day’s  h'sson,  aiul  that 
each  lesson  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  they  know  the  preceding  lesson. 
T«‘ll  them  how  to  study.  They  should 
go  over  a  day’s  assignment  sev<“ral 
times  with  tlu*  transcript,  then  without 
the  transcript. 

The  1(M)-word-a-ininute  minimum 
rea<ling  rate  is,  from  the  very  first,  a 
gcMKl  objective.  This  is  not,  how«*ver, 
always  accomplished  by  every  student, 
even  in  the  In'st  of  classes.  To  men¬ 
tion  on  the  first  day  the  rate  you  exjXTt 
might  frighten  the  students;  you  can 
remind  them,  however,  that  (piick  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  wor<ls  should  be  tlu-ir 
i rn med iat e  ob ject i ve. 

Reading  Before  Writing 

ft  Iwcame  obvious  to  me  tlu*  first 
year  I  taught  shorthand  that  being  able 
to  read  shorthand  before  writing  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  My  second- 
year  class  that  year  was  maile  up  of 
students  who  knew  practically  no 
shorthand;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


.some  of  them  had  inad<*  giMul  grades 
tlu*  prrneding  y<*ar.  They  had  ha<l  to 
writr*  «*vr*r\'  lesson  ten  times,  but  they 
had  not  known  what  tlu*y  w«*re  writ¬ 
ing.  It  is  much  Iwtter  to  WTite  a  lesson 
only  onc<*  and  ktuiw  what  is  b«*ing 
written.  Tell  the  students  the  first  day 
that  writing  will  lx*  |>ost|)oned  until 
they  have  inastr  red  their  reading. 

reachers  will  not  agrer*  on  the  as¬ 
signment  for  tlu*  serond  class  ju'ruul. 
I*«*rsonally,  1  assign  Ixith  tlu*  first  anil 
second  lessons  ill  whatever  text  is  lu*iug 
used.  This  w  ill  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  length  of  class  periiuls  and  how 
niiich  you  have  lH*en  able  to  teach  in 
the  first  lesson. 

Don’t  forget:  that  first  day  sets  the 
tenor  of  the  entire  year  in  shorthand. 
I'eacher  and  students  will  strive  to¬ 
gether  to  reach  a  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  When  they  part  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  will  feel  that  a  family  unit 
is  breaking  up.  The  youngsters  will 
come  to  appreciate  “'I’eacher.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  'I’eacher  will  appreciate  the 
youngsters  and  follow  their  achieve¬ 
ments  through  the  years. 


Della  Pi  Epsilon’s  Service  Projects 


DKLT.A  pi  KPSII.ON,  national 
honorary  and  professional  grad¬ 
uate  fraternity  in  business  education, 
is  now  in  its  twentieth  y<*ar.  (amsisting 
of  twenty-six  chapters  located  at  colle¬ 
giate  institutions  off<*ring  graduate- 
lev<*l  business  education,  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  accom|)lish  tlu*se  aims  in  busi¬ 
ness  education: 

•  Develop  leadership 
•  Foster  and  encourage  appropriate 
r<*search 

•  Be  of  .s(*rvic(*  to  the  profession  of 
business  education 

One  of  the  standing  committ<“r*s  of 
Delta  Pi  F.psilon  is  the  Service  Proj¬ 
ects  Committee,  which  has  the  re- 
s|M)nsibility  of  working  with  project 
committ<*e  chairmen  to  complete  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  approved  by  the  fra¬ 
ternity  as  a  whole.  Currently,  DPK 
is  supporting  thesr*  seven  national 
projects: 

Research  Abstracts  in  Business 
Education,  published  annually,  p'or 
the  past  few  years,  this  projivt  has 
f)een  developed  under  the  leadership 


of  Dr.  Kenneth  Knight,  administrative 
dean  of  the  Izis  ,\rigeles  Junior  (College 
of  Biisine.ss,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A  Standard  Community  Sur¬ 
vey  Questionnaire,  lM*ing  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Freil 
il.  Archer,  who  has  just  joined  the 
f^iregg  Publishing  staff  in  New  York. 

Business  Teacher  Recruitment. 

Here,  Delta  Pi  P!psilon  has  formed  a 
joint  committee  with  the  National 
AssiK-iation  of  Business  'reach(*r  'I’rain- 
ing  Institutions.  Cochairmen  of  the 
joint  committee  are  Drs.  Fred  S. 
C«M)k,  Sch(M)l  of  Fducation,  Stanford 
I'niversity,  Stanford,  California,  and 
John  Howe,  University  of  North 
I>akota,  Crand  Forks. 

List  of  Free  and  Inexpensive 
Teaching  Materials  in  Business 
Education,  compiled  un<ler  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Jane  WJiite,  (Georgia  State 
f!ollege  for  VV'omen,  Milledgevilh*, 
(Georgia.  TJie  list  will  Jm*  ready  for 
distribution  early  this  summer. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Bibliography. 


This  is  a  .short  list  of  artii  les  sehn-teil 
for  recommended  reading  in  business 
education  and  published  annually.  Dr. 
Hamon  P.  ileiineil,  (ailorado  .State 
College  of  Fducation,  is  current  proj 
eet  leader. 

Casebook  Project,  lM*ing  ilevel- 
o|M*d  by  a  committee  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  F.stelle  Popham,  Hunter 
f.'ollege.  New  York  (.’ity.  The  project 
is  designf*d  not  only  to  accumulate 
case  situations  that  may  lx*  u:i<d  in 
business-teacher  training,  but  also  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  the  case  inethorl 
in  business-teacher  training. 

Business-Education  Dictionary. 

rhis  is  the  newest  of  the  DPF.  projects. 
It  is  designeil  to  researc*h  enough 
sourc(*s  so  that  dep<*nd:ible  definitions 
can  lx*  evolved  for  the  vix-abulary  of 
business  educators.  Cdiairman  is  Dr. 
Inez  Hay  W<*IIs,  Ohio  State  University. 

These  sp€*cial  projects  supplement 
such  standing  Delta  Pi  F.psilon  proj¬ 
ects  as  the  Business-Fdiication  Index, 
the  Besearch  Award,  and  the  Annual 
Ix*cture  in  Busirjess  Fducation. 
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READY-TO-USE  TEST 


GiNERAL  BUSINESS  TESTS: 

W.  Business  and  Government 

INEZ  RAY  WELLS#  Ohio  S*ate  U ,  Columbus,  Ohio 

rHIS  is  flu-  last  in  a  sjtm's  of  trn  j4<MH*ral-l)usiiu*ss  tests, 
which  we  have  featured  throii({hout  this  scIkm)]  year.  Each 
lest  is  based  on  a  unit  common  to  the  leading  textlnxilcs  on 
(general  business. 

'Ihe  correct  answer  to  each  fjiiestion  is  indicated  in  italic 
ly|x*.  'Iliere  are  50  objective  (|uestions,  which  may  lx-  scored 
either  by  tin*  point  system  (2  ix)ints  for  each  corn-ct  answer) 
or  by  normal-curve  distribution. 


IfCTION  1 

Head  eat.'h  statement  carefully.  If  the  statement  prestuits  a 
regulation  that  is  established  hy  Federal  law  or  a  service  that  is 
|)rovid«xl  hy  the  (xivemment,  circle  the  word  True.  If  iK»t,  circle 
the  word  taUc. 


j  ply  lel(‘Kraph  service.  Trm*  False 

j  22.  I’rovides  facts  alxxit  farming  and  commerce.  True  F’als«; 

j  2/1.  I’rovxh-s  bureaus  to  test  materials  and  processes 
j  used  in  manufacturing.  True  False- 

I  24.  tiiiarantex's  the  [irrxlucts  of  c-ertain  industru-s.  True  False 

I  2^.  Huns  v)me  husin<-ss«?s  as  CiovermiM-nt  agenci«*s.  True  False- 

I  26.  Fre»vide*s  pre»tet4ion  against  forest  fires.  True  False 

I  27.  I■’re)vide-s  fe>r  the-  natiemal  ele-fens<\  True  False; 

!  SECTION  2 

j  The-  following  feeiir  le-nns  are  explaine-el  hy  the  six  statements 
I  in  the-  first  part  of  this  se-ction.  Each  of  the  nine;  te;rms  of  the- 
I  M-cond  part  are  e-xplaine-d  hy  erne  erf  the-  nine  state-me-nts  erf  that 
j  se-e  tiern.  Write-  after  e;ach  state-ment  the  le-tter  that  indicates  the- 
I  te-rm  it  explains. 


j  (A)  Car-ojx-rative  (C.)  Individual  proprie-torship 

I  (H)  Corporation  (I))  Partnership  . 

I  28.  A  hiisine-ss  owne-d  by  one  person.  C 

I  29.  .A  hiisine-ss  erwne-d  hy  two  or  more  ne-rsons,  each  erf  wherm 
I  cerntrihute>s  ter  the-  Iriisiness  and  alvr  shares  the;  risk  erf 
I  lerss  ter  the  fidl  exte-nt  erf  his  prerpe-rty.  /) 

I  A  husine-ss  erwne-d  hy  share-herlele-rs  anel  erpe;rate-d  fetr  the; 
j  pur|xrse-  erf  re-nde-ring  sc-rvice  ter  its  memlx;rs  rathe-r  than 
j  ter  make;  a  prerfit  ferr  the-m.  A 

I  II.  A  husine-ss  erwne-el  hy  twer  or  merre;  pe-rserns,  calle-d  stexk- 
I  herlele*rs,  e-ac  h  erf  wherm  has  one;  verte  in  the  ope-ratiern  of 

I  the  husmess  ferr  e-ach  share  of  stexk  he  erwns.  R 

I  12.  A  husine-ss  that  nays  a  patrernage  divide-nd  if  funds,  alxrve 
j  tlxrse  ne-e-ele-d  ferr  the  erix-ratiern  erf  the;  husine-ss,  are 
I  available;.  A 

I  .TI.  A  husine-ss  in  which  the  liability  erf  the  erwners  is  limite;d 
!  ter  the-  ainerunt  erf  the-ir  inve-stme-nt.  H 


rhe-  (Jnite-d  State-s  flervernnie-nt: 

I.  I’rerviele;s  e-ernsiils  in  serine  ferre-ign  e-eruntiies  ter 
supply  inferrmatiern  alxriit  husine-ss  esmelitieriis  in 
therse;  coiintrie-s.  True  Fal 


j  (K)  Estate-  tax.  (F)  Excise  tax.  ((i)  Gift  tax.  (II)  Im- 

1  iMrrt  tax.  (I)  Ine-ernie  tax.  (J)  Inheritance;  tax.  (K) 

I  I’ro|x-rty  tax.  (I.)  .Sale;s  tix.  (M)  Sexial  se-e-urity  tax. 


2.  Allerws  an  inve-nterr  ter  re>tain  the-  exclusive  right 
ter  esrntrerl,  ferr  a  de-signate-d  numlM;r  erf  ye;ars,  the 
manufacture-  and  sale-  erf  the-  prexluc-t  that  he  has 
inve*nte*d. 

3.  Allerws  railrerads  ter  vary  the  rates  ferr  trans|xrrting 
similar  shipme-nts  to  efifferent  custernie-rs. 

4.  Allerws  erne-  piihlie-  utility  c-eimpany  the-  e;xelusive- 

right  ter  prerviele-  te-le-pherne-  service;  in  a  de-signate-el 
ixrinmimity.  . 

■5.  Allerws  large-  cermpanms  ter  agre-e-  ern  prie-e-s  ter  Ix- 
eharge-d  ter  c-usterme-rs. 

6.  Allerws  an  autherr  err  pulrlishe-r  erf  a  Ixnrk  err  erf 
music  ter  have  the-  exclusive  riuht  ter  publish 
anel  sell  the-  mate-rial  ferr  a  pe-rirx]  of  time. 

7,  Allerws  a  railreiael  ter  disc-nntinue  se-rvie-e-  ter  a  cxrm- 
uiunity  whe-neve-r  it  ner  lernge-r  make-s  a  prerfit  hy 

Irrervieling  the  servic-c;. 

're-ve-nts  unfair  csrmpe-titiern. 

9.  Allerws  a  grerup  erf  firms  ter  work  terge-the-r  in  errde-r 
ter  e-erntnil  the-  supply  erf  a  certain  prerdiie-t. 

19.  Ke-epiires  the-  ii.se*  erf  safe-ty  de-vicc-s  in  iiiehistry. 

I  I.  He-gulate-s  the-  maximum  niinilx-r  erf  herurs  that  a 
werrke-r  may  lx-  re-eiiiire-el  ter  werrk  eluring  a  we-e-k. 
12.  Reciuires  e-tnpierye-cl  werrke-rs  to  take-  exit  ae-cident 
anel  health  insiirane-e. 

hi.  Re-strie-ts  the-  busine-sse-s  and  inelustrie-s  in  which 
lalxrr  tinierns  may  ope-rate-. 

14.  Estahlishe-s  the  (owe-st  wage  that  may  Ire  paiel  ter 

a  certain  ty|x;  erf  worker.  . 

15.  Estahlishe-s  the-  highest  wage;  that  may  lx;  paiel 
ter  a  c-e-rtain  tyjx-  o?  werrker. 

10.  I’e-nnits  werrke-rs  ter  elex-t  representatives  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  e-mployers  ferr  the  be-ne-fit  erf  the-  wherle- 
greriip  of  werrae-rs. 

17.  Prerhilrits  the-  re-e|uire‘me-nt  that  a  worke-r  must 
Ix-long  to  a  lalxrr  unlern  Ix-fcrre  he  can  be  hire-el. 

18.  Estahlishe-s  re-epiireme-nts  ferr  derwn  payments  ern 
installme-nt  purc-hase>s. 

If).  Prerhihits  exte-neling  cre-elit  ter  e-usterme-rs. 

29.  .Sets  rate-s  ferr  inte-i-state-  te-le-pherne-  se-rvic-e. 

21.  Preimerte-s  comix-titiern  amerng  esrmpanie-s  that  siip- 


I  14.  A  tax  ern  the-  earnings  erf  a  nersern  err  business.  / 

J  1.5.  A  tax  ern  me-rchandise-  Irrerugnt  inter  the;  Unite;el  State-s  frerm 

True-  False-  foreign  e-ountrie-s.  11 

I  10.  A  tax  ern  the-  tertal  e-erst  erf  gexxls  pure-hase-el  at  erne-  time.  L 
True-  False  ^  ^  '*  ‘OmmeKlity  err  a  service-,  such  as  gaserline,  te-le- 

I  pherne  se-rvie-e-,  train  ticke-ts.  F 

j  18.  A  tax  ern  the-  payrerll  erf  a  husine-ss,  share-ei  hy  Ixrth  ern- 

True  False-  I  ‘•''•ploy<‘-.  -'f 

j  If),  A  tax  ern  the-  tertal  value-  ot  the-  prerpe-rty  erl  a  pe-rsern  wlio 

True-  False  |  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  f 

I  19.  A  tax  ern  re-al  e-statc-  erwne-ei  try  a  irersern  or  a  Irusmess.  K 

I  41.  A  tax  ern  the  mone-y  err  prerjx-rty  a  irersern  re-c-eives  frerm  the 
True  False-  estate-  erf  erne-  wher  has  elicxl.  J 

I  42.  A  tax  ern  an  exte-nsive-  amerunt  erf  inetne-y  err  prerpe-rty,  which 
I  is  re-ce-ive-el  frerm  anerthe-r  ix-rsern.  G 


True  P’alse-  I  ,,, 

I  rf). 

True-  False  | 

I 

True  False-  |  ^2 

I 

True  False  j  __ 
True  False-  I 

I 

True-  False  \ 
True  False-  j 

r  t  •  ^ 

True-  raise-  j 

True  False  j  ,1.4 

True  False  I 

True  False-  | 

True  False  j  ,4(4 

I 

Trw  False-  . 

-17 

True-  False  j 

True-  False  j  444 
True-  False  | 
True  False-  j 

I  49. 


SECTION  3 

Re-ael  f-ae-li  state-me-nt,  then  circle-  eithe-r  True  err  False. 

(erhii  re-c-eive-el  in  the-  mail  a  package-  erf  tics  that 
le-  hael  nert  erreh-re-el.  lie;  ke-pt  the-m,  hut  eliel  nert 
ii.se;  the-m.  He-  will  have  ter  pay  ferr  the  tie-s.  True-  Fi 

Paid  re;ceivi;d  in  the-  mail  a  package  of  ties  that 
he  had  not  orde-re-d.  He  wore  erne-  of  the-  ties.  He- 
will  have  ter  nav  ferr  the;  ties.  T’nee-  F; 

Mr.  Smith  serlei  fexxl  ter  Mary,  who  is  twe-lve  ye-ars 
erlel,  ern  cie-dit.  This  sale  c-ernstitute-s  an  enferrce;alrle 
e-erntract.  .  .  True  F. 

Mr.  jerne-s  serlel  a  bicycle  ferr  cash  to  Harry,  wher  is 
thirte-e-n.  In  a  fe-w  elays,  Harry  re-turiie-el  the 
bic-ye-Ie-  anel  aske-d  that  his  mone-y  lx*  re-tumcxl. 

Mr.  Jerne-s  is  ri-e|uire-d  ter  re-turn  his  merney.  True  P' 

Helen  prermisexl  ter  give-  Agnes  a  watch.  He-le-n 
is  re-epiire-el  to  carry  out  her  promise;  lx*e  ause  she 
e-nte-red  inter  an  agre-e-me*nt  with  Agnes.  True  F 

Mr.  Hall  went  inter  a  sterre,  sele-cte-el  a  shirt,  anel 
paiel  ferr  it  witheriit  talking  ter  the  salesman  alxriit 
the  shirt.  Ibis  transae-tiern  c-ernstitutes  a  csrntrac-t.  True  P' 
Mr.  Grave-s  hired  anerthe-r  man  ter  steal  serine  prop- 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  suec-essful  test  on  any  Irusine-ss-c-diication  I 
suhje-e-t  anel  are  willing  to  share-  it,  seuxl  it  to  us;  we*  will  send  I 
you  $19  if  it  is  acc-epte*el  for  pulrlicatiein.  It  must  lx*  ern  erne-  I 
terpie,  must  Ire  usable*  with  any  textlxxrk,  and  ix*nnissiern  ter  I 
eliiplie-atc  It  must  Ire  give*n.  Be-  sure  ter  enclose  corre*ct  answers.  I 


e-rty  ferr  him.  Tliis  transae-tiern  ttrnstitute-s  a  t-on- 
tract.  'I'nie  False 

59.  Mr.  Herwarcl  Ixrught  a  car  frerm  a  man  wher  was 
inteixicated.  The-  ne-xt  elay,  the  man  clemande-d 
that  his  car  lx-  re-tiirne-d  ter  him.  Mr.  Howard  can 
ke-e-p  tlie  car  Ix-cause-  a  txrntrac  t  had  lx;e;n  ente-re-d 
into.  ...  . True  False 
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husinp:ss  educa'hon  wohed 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

iContinufd  from  jhihc  2fi) 

(Applicant  1  tvalks  in,  vit.v  douii 
u'ithout  hcinfi  asked,  throws  her 
fturse  on  his  desk,  crosses  her  leas, 
atui  chews  aurn.) 

B«>ss’s  Mind:  Appamitly  lumesty  isn’t 
thf  only  thing  you'll  have  to  Irani 
heforr  you’rr  ahh*  to  say  yon’rr  a 
capahlr  srerrtary'. 

Boss:  Why  did  you  srh'ct  this  agrncy 
to  seek  employment  for  you? 
Ai'I'licant  1:  Well,  I  thought  I’d  try 
all  the  agencies,  and  yours  was  next 
on  the  list. 

Ih>ss’s  Mind:  Just  what  I  lh<iught. 
Not  a  very  gcMxl  r(‘ason. 

Boss:  What  can  you  do? 

AriM.K:ANT  1:  Well,  I  can  do  most 
anything.  I’m  a  high  scIkmiI  graduate, 
you  know. 

Boss’s  Mind:  There’s  no  place  in  an 
office  for  a  person  who  can  do  “any¬ 
thing.” 

Boss:  VN’hat  kind  of  grades  did  you 
make? 

Ai’I’I-ICAnt  1:  Diws  that  matter? 

Boss’s  Mind:  Apparently  you  didn’t 
think  it  mattered  in  .school  and  still 
don’t  think  .so. 

Boss:  Your  grades  in  shorthand  and 
Knglish  would  indicate  how  well  you 
could  handle  the  joh.  Have  you  had 
any  r“xi)erience? 

Aium.ica.nt  1:  No,  I  just  finishecl 
schfxil— no,  I  mean,  it’s  all  down  on 
my  application.  Let’s  see  now.  I 
worked  for  .Mr.  Beetle,  of  B<‘etle  Ai 
Beetle  Company— is  that  down  on  my 
application? 

Boss:  You  have  a  B«-stle  &  Bestle  (aim- 
pany.  Is  that  what  you— 

.\i*i*i,k:ant  I :  That’s  the  one.  Then, 
liesides  that— 

Boss:  You  tK'edii’t  continue. 

Boss’s  Mim):  You  make  up  the  list, 
then  you  can’t  rememfxT  it! 

Ari*i.K;A.\T  1:  If  there’s  nothing  else 
you  want  to  ask  me.  I’ll  leave.  I  have 
.some  shopping  I’d  like  to  do. 

Boss’s  .Mim):  .Another  hlunch-r,  young 
lady.  You  should  wait  for  me  to  hint 
that  th<‘  interview  is  over,  instead  of 
takitig  the  first  sti*p  yourself.  F<»r  that 
matter,  it  icotdd  Ik;  sensihh*  to  do  some 
.shopping,  if  it  meant  gHting  .some' 
appropriate  wc'aring  apparel  for  joh 
interviews. 

Boss:  That  will  lx*  all.  Thank  you. 

(Applicant  1  leaves.) 

Boss’s  .Mi.nd:  It’s  a  relief  to  have  that 


"Light-up"  time.  Last  I)«‘e«'ml>er,  m-ar  the 
^  iH‘ginning  of  this  series,  I  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  students  should  Im- 
intrcKliieed  to  the  new  “languag«*”  of  (Jregg  .Shorthand.  Among  other  things, 
i  I  sugg<‘sted  that  you  should  inform  th«-m  that  they  have  lM*eii  writing  the 

I  f*regg  .system  ev«*r  since  that  first  day  they  took  a  iwncil  in  hanil  and  Iwgan 

?  writing  the  longhand  alphalx't.  This  particular  pnK'cdure,  pr«)|M*rly  pre- 

^  sented,  should  certainly  have  won  th«‘ir  confidenc<*  and  as.sureil  them  that 

I  your  course  could  Im*  a  rewarding  exix*rienee.  K<|ually  as  iin|X)rtant  was  a 

^  con.sideration  of  the  trying  times— notice  I  didn’t  say  difficult  that  your 

future  “(Jreggites”  would  exp«‘rience  in  ahsorhing  the  theory  of  Cregg 
j  Shorthand  as  it  was  presented  in  <*ach  passing  period  of  classnMun  in- 

i  .struction. 

»  While  it  may  not  Ix'  a|)propriate  to  think  of  snowballs  in  June,  it  was 
I  more  than  fitting  that,  at  the  outset  •)f  the  sem«*ster,  Ix'ginning  shorthand 
@  students  1m*  made  awar«*  of  the  “snowball”  as|M*et  of  th«‘ory  presentati»)n. 

I  I  reminded  my  students  that,  unlike  many  other  subjec  ts,  the  thc*ory  of  Ciregg 
t  Shorthand  is  an  acc'umnlative  f*xp<*ric*nee.  The  outline's  jiresc'iited  in  “to¬ 
morrow’s”  Ic'sson  are  dependc'iit,  in  large  measure*,  on  what  had  Ix-c'ii  learnc'd 
r'  in  “yc'sterday’s”  class.  In  othc'r  words,  the*  the*ory  e»f  shorthanel  is  incline-el 

to  “snowball”  anel  catch  np  with  the*  stude-nts  if  the*y  dem’t  pre*pare*  the*ir 

daily  assignments. 

I  Snowballing  has  been  proved  time*  and  time*  again  in  my  own  classes. 
%  We*ll-mf*aning  and  inte>llige*nt  students  we-re*  always  promising  to  “ge-t  going 
*  tomorrow”  and  do  the  work  that  was  ree|uired  of  the*m.  Of  course*,  the*ir 

^  “tomorrow”  ne*ve-r  came.  Whe*n  the*  e*nel  of  the  seme*ste*r  rolle  el  areeunel,  the*ir 

1  a.ssignrnents  had  snowhalle-el,  anel  they  foemel  the*mselve*s  he*hinel  the*  “e*ight 

I”  hall”  instead.  It  is  happe*ning  at  this  ve*ry  mome*nt  in  my  eewn  shorthand 

classrexMii. 

I  have*  always  re-e-omme-nde-d  that  we*  e*ase*  one  students’  minds  as  to  what 
is  e*xpe*e*te*el  of  the-rn  elnring  e*ach  se*me*ste*r.  It  is  usually  not  until  this  time  of 
the*  ye*ar,  howe*ve*r,  that  the*y  he*gin  to  se*e!  the*  “light.”  The*  emee-rtainty  o|  the* 
he*ginning  .stage  s  of  sheerthand  has  erystalli/e*el  into  the*  e*le*ar  syste*m  that  is 
(ire*gg  Shorthatid  Sim|)lifie*el.  Be-tne-mlx-r,  it  is  one*  thing  to  te*ll  a  gremp  eef 
stueie*nts  .some*thing,  anel  it  is  an  e*ntire*ly  diffe*re*nt  problem  to  ge-t  them  to 
1  acce*pt  what  you  have  told  them.  It  take*s  time*,  as  yem  have?  probably 

^  found  out. 
m 

il  am  certain  that  you  have  found  It  trying  to  supply  answe*rs  tee  epies- 
tions  that  may  have*  Ix  e  n  aske*el  sitnply  to  badger  you  or  to  provide*  a  eligre*v- 
siou  while*  the*  suce*ess  or  failure*  ref  a  particular  class  hung  in  the*  halanee*. 
But  haven’t  yeeii,  at  .some*  time*  during  the*  ye*ar,  hael  at  le*ast  eene*  stuele*nt 
e*onfront  you  with  a  se*rie*s  of  <|ue*stions  conceTiiing  the?  the*ory  that  was  then 
unde*r  eonsiele-ration?  VV'as  he*  Ix'ing  de*fe*nsive*,  lx‘cause*  he  threught  texe  tmie*h 
was  e»x|M*e*te*el  of  him?  If  you  can  ceenvinee?  your  hudeling  se*ere*tarie*s— anel 
I  think  you  can-that  it  will  he*  some*  time*  Ix-fore*  the*y  can  write*  as  well  as 
you  do,  and  that  e*ve*n  the*  expe*rt.s  ne*ve*r  wrote*  a  pe*rfe*et  outline  in  the*ir 
first  atte‘mpt,  lhe*n  yonr  teaching  of  f»re*gg  Shorthand  will  gain  in  e*ffe*e*- 
tive*ness. 

Ye*s,  along  alxeut  this  time*  of  ye*ar,  your  stude*nts  should  have  the*  satisfying 
fe*eling  that  those*  strange*  outline*s  that  we-re*  intrexhiee-d  during  the*  early 
days  of  the  .se*me*ste*r  are  at  last  lx*ginning  to  “je*ll.”  'Iliey  make  s<*nse*,  The*y 
ean  lx*  re*ad  hack.  For  the*  first  time*  during  the*  e*ourse?,  yonr  s|X‘ed  “ele*mons” 
can  put  sonu'thing  de»wn  for  e*ae*h  we»rd  spoken.  As  the  final  |)age*s  of  the* 
te*xt  are  revie*we*d,  it  is  “light-up”  time?  in  yeeur  shorthand  classrexHii.  The 
sy.ste*m  e)f  Cregg  Shorthand  re*ally  lx*ce»me*s  simplifie-d. 
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How  the  consumer  fits  into  the  Ameri* 
con  economy  is  un  iinixirlunt  topic  in  coiisiirncr-cdiication  classes.  Since 
everytHie  lives  in  tli.e  hnsiiu'ss  world,  it  is  nec'essary  to  see  how  one  fits  into 
the  economic  ph  tiire  as  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  prcKhicer.  For  many  years, 
erliicators  and  economists  have  stress<*d  the  n«-ed  for  Ix'ing  more  efficient 
prtMlucers,  until  today  the  lJnit<‘d  States  has  an  enviahh*  position  among  the 
world  <-ommunities  us  a  pnaliicer  of  gruxls  and  services.  How  the  husine.vs 
system  ojxfrates  is  iin(Mn'tant  in  everyone’s  life  lu'cause,  regardless  of  how 
each  jMjrson  earns  his  living,  he  al.s<j  acts  as  a  consumer  in  our  ix-onomy. 
During  the  past  few  years,  much  emphasis  has  fxx*n  plac<;d  on  problems  of 
|N*rsonul  and  .s<KiaI  adjustment;  hut  little  has  Ikh-ii  done  in  the  area  of 
adjusting  the  consumer  to  the  American  economy. 

Using  t(‘chni(|ues  that  will  stimulate  young  people  to  action  is  more 
eff«x1ive,  in  a  stiuly  of  the  place  of  the  consumer  in  our  economy,  than  the 
mere  reading  of  the  many  exctillent  textb<K)ks.  Teachers  must  devi.se  metlKxIs 
of  ihiiiig  things  in  order  to  make  the  learnings  more  pennanent  and  mean¬ 
ingful.  S«ime  of  the  suggestions  that  follow  may  stimulate  teachers  to  find 
still  otlier  means  of  studying  the  cfinsumer’s  problem. 

After  reading  of  the  consumer's  present  position  in  our  economy, 
students  might  chec-k  the  past  o<*ntury  for  changes  tliat  have  created  con¬ 
sumer  prohl(‘ms  in  America.  Intervi<*wing  parents  will  provide  more  infor- 
ntation.  A  visit  to  the  largest  business  in  the  community  might  give  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  way  business  operates.  A  listing  of  community  busi- 
m'sses  will  reveal  the  extent  to  wliich  busin(‘ss  helps  the  consumer  to  live  a 
fuller  life.  A  panel  of  stud(*nts,.might  also  discuss  tiu*  characteristics  of  big 
business  t(Klay.  Anotlier  panel  might  consider  how  business  op<*rates  under 
governmc'iital  controls. 

Us<*ful  materials  may  Ire  found  in  all  cousiuner-probh-ms  textlxarks,  also 
in  ecotannics  IxMiks.  Famphlets  and  lMX)klets,  however,  are  often  more  useful, 
since  they  are  more  up-to-date  and  more  interesting  for  high  scIkm)]  students 
t(»  rea<l.  One  of  the  most  colorfid  examples  is  The  American  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem,  l)y  Edwin  Vennard  and  Holwrt  Winslnmnigh,  published  l)y  Row,  Peter¬ 
son,  and  Oornpany.  Otlier  useful  pamphlets  include:  The  Modern  American 
Consnmer~His  Proldems  am!  His  Opportunities,  C'onsumer  P'ducation  Series 
No.  1,  National  Association  of  Srx'ondary  ScIkmiI  Principals,  1201  Sixt(‘enth 
Street,  N,  VV.,  Washington  ft,  I).  C.;  Understanding  Our  Economy,  by  Oor- 
don  Mc<.'loske^v,  Sciencf  Research  Asso<-iate.s,  (-'hicago,  Illinois;  Ecommuc 
horees  in  the  U,  S,  A.  in  Eat'ts  and  Figures,  U.  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  ft,  1).  (^;  How  to  Think  aimut  Busim’ss,  Tlie  Graphics 
(iroup,  Whitestone,  New  York;  Retfulsites  for  Economic  JAteracy,  Council 
for  Advancement  of  S<*condary  Education,  1201  Sixtet'iith  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.;  The  Discovery  of  the  Consumer,  C}o-op<*rative  laMguc 
of  America,  243  South  Dearlxim  Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

Mor*  motarialk  ar*  available  from  the  Foundation  of  Ec'onomic  Edu¬ 
cation,  Inc.,  Irvington-on-lliidson,  N.  Y,;  joint  Council  on  Economic  Educa¬ 
tion,  444  Madi.son  .Av<*nue,  New  York  22;  C.  I,  O.  D«‘partment  of  Education 
aiid  Resi'arch,  718  jack.son  Placr?,  Wa.shington  0,  D.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  14  West  49  Str<*et,  New  Y'ork  20;  and  Economic  Res<*arch 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Chainlier  of  Commerc<*,  1615  II  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Rull(‘tin-lM)ard  materials  on  economic  trends  may  lx*  secured  we<*kly  from 
National  Industrial  C'ouft*rence  Hoard,  460  Park  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  22. 
Materials  may  akso  lx*  obtained  from  the  ('onference  on  Etninomic  Progress, 
1001  C'oniK'c'ticut  Avenue,  N.  W,,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


interview  over  with.  .Nothing  gaineo 
except  further  insight  on  what  not  to 
do  and  .say  when  applying  for  a  job. 
(He  buzzes  twice,  and  Applicant 
S  enters.) 

Vfiir.K:  Miss  Cole  had  lx*<*n  in  the 
office  for  the  preliminary  interview 
and  t<*sts  a  few  days  back.  She  stoppe<l 
in  t<xlay  to  find  out  the  results. 

Rrjss;  G«kx1  morning.  Miss  fade.  I’m 
glad  yf)U  stf)pp<‘d  in  trxlay.  You’ve 
ma<le  an  outstanding  rec'ord  on  the 
tests.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  some 
piosjx'ctive  employers  immediately? 
Appi.icant  H:  I’m  prejian-d  to  go  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Adams. 

Boss:  There  was  one  item  that  was 
omitted  the  last  time  you  were  here 
—your  SfX'ial  Security  numlx*r.  You 
said  then  that  the  matter  was  i)end- 
ing.  Do  you  have  your  card  now? 

Applicant  8:  Yes,  1  have,  Mr,  Adams. 
I  rec‘<-iv«*<l  it  this  morning. 

Voick:  'I’liis  applicant  knew  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  g(‘tting  the  S(K.‘ial  Security 
card  immediately  and  had  enclosed  a 
self-add«!ssed  special  delivery  en¬ 
velope  along  with  her  application. 

Br)ss:  I’m  pleased  to  hear  that.  1 
couhln’t  send  you  on  a  job  until  you 
had  the  canl.  I’d  also  suggest  th;it 
you  take  your  birth  certificate;  some 
places  of  employment  reijuire  it,  es- 
jx'cially  defense  plants.  Y'ou  im-ntioned 
.several  different  interesis  in  the  .sten¬ 
ography  line.  What  would  lx;  your  first 
choic-e? 

.Ai>pi.it:ANT  8:  I’d  prefer  to  lx*gin  iu 
a  large  office  that  d«“als  with  stcxks 
or  insuranc'c. 

Boss:  Ciood  — Mr.  David  of  the*  (.ase 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  fiompany  needs 
anotlu-r  assistant  secretary  to  work 
lor  him.  I  think  this  would  lx-  an  ex¬ 
cellent  starting  place— his  regular 
secretary  will  lx*  of  great  help.  1  sent 
her  then-  alxxit  four  years  ago.  I’m 
sure  you’ll  find  her  very  pleasant  to 
work  with.  Here’s  Mr.  David’s  card. 
On  the  back.  I’ve  written  directions 
for  getting  there.  Rejxirt  back  to  me 
whether  you  are  going  to  take  the 
position. 

.\ppi.iCANT  8:  'rhank  you,  Mr.  .Adams, 
I’ll  go  there  directly, 

(Boss  buzzes  twice  for  his  .secre¬ 
tary.  Applicant  7  walks  in 
instead.) 

.Applicant  7:  Mr.  Adams,  I  think  your 
secretary’s  (juite  impudent.  She  kept 
me  waiting  and  refu-sixl  me  admit¬ 
tance. 
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Boss’s  Mim);  Yuu  should  realize  that 
those  were  rriy  orders. 

Boss:  Won’t  you  sit  .  .  . 

/Applicant  7  sits  hefore  he  has 
finished.) 

.Ai'Flicant  7:  Of  course,  you’ll  want 
to  know  all  about  my  (jualilicatioiis 
and  experieticr*. 

Boss’s  Mind:  laMtks  as  though  I’ln 
HoiiiK  to,  whether  1  want  to  or  not. 
Aim'i.icant  7:  (M  course,  when  I  got 
<iut  of  sch(M)l  1  received  first  choice 
in  obtaining  a  ix>sition. 

Boss’s  Mind:  Wonder  child. 

.Applicant  7:  I  used  the  job  only  as 
a  .starter.  Anyway,  I  didn’t  like  the 
l>oss. 

Boss’s  Mlnd;  He  couldn’t  have  liked 
you,  either. 

Applicant  7:  Then  I  worked  for  a 
lawyer.  I  just  couldn’t  stay  there  long. 
He  irritated  me  so.  He  just  wouldn’t 
take  suggestions,  and  his  Knglish  was 
simply  atr<K;ious. 

Boss’s  Mind:  If  you  acted  anything 
like  this,  he  couldn’t  jjossibly  put  a 
word  in  edgewise. 

.Applicant  7:  I  thi'ii  went  to  Ishka- 
bibble,  Ignatis  Fitch  Walllioard  (ann- 
pany.  The  girls  were  extremely  crude— 
they  just  wouldn’t  allow  me  to  utter 
a  word. 

Boss’s  Mind:  It’s  no  wonder. 
Applicant  7:  After  IcMikiug  over  tlw 
other  girls,  I  think  there’s  no  doubt 
alxmt  my  getting  the  bist  position 
available,  s<j  would  you  please  give 
me  the  prospective  employer’s  name? 
However,  I  won’t  take  a  salary  under 
$3,(KK). 

Boss’s  .Mind:  Plutocrat.  She’s  prob¬ 
ably  si“en  t(M)  many  movies.  Here’s 
hoping  she  gets  hold  of  herself  U-fore 
too  long. 

Boss:  Thank  you  for  coming  in.  I’ll 
have  to  consider  your  application.  I'll 
call  you  if  you’re  n<*eded. 

Applicant  7:  Well,  you’d  la  tter  not 
wait  too  long! 

Boss’s  Mind:  My  dear  girl,  unless  you 
change  your  approach.  I’ll  wait  for- 
eviT.  You’ll  talk  yoursc'H  out  of  any 
|a>sition  you  haik  for. 

Boss:  I’m  .sorry,  but  I  don’t  have 
anything  just  now  that  would  interest 
you.  We’II  call  you  if  we  have  a  suit¬ 
able  o|K‘ning  latcT. 

.Applk;ant  7:  Well,  but  ,  .  . 

Boss:  CicKx!  day. 

Applicant  7:  The  idea!  (She  jmts  her 
pince-nez  up  Ut  her  rum'.) 

(Curtain) 
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I  For  secretarial  students.  Two  e.\cc-llenl 

Ixaiklets,  “('.an  I  B«-  an  Office  Worker’?’’  and  “('.an  I  (let  the-  Job?”  have  lx*en 
publish(‘d  by  (Jeneral  .Motors.  Both  are  illustrated  and  will  lx*  useiul  to 
Inisiness  teachers  as  well  as  to  guidance  coun.si-Kirs.  I  lu-y  arc*  available  in 
classroom  (juantity  without  charge.  W’ritc*  to  the*  F.ducational  Belations  Sc*e- 
tion.  Public  Relations  Staff,  (Jenc'ral  Motors  ( 'oiporation,  l)c*troit  2. 

Career  booklet.  “Business  Teaching  as  a  Oaic-c-i’’  was  distributed  to  all 
Delta  Pi  Kpsilon  mc'inlx'rs,  in  .March.  ’The  attr:i<*tive  In-page  brochure  is 
printed  by  the  (»regg  Publishing  Division  of  Mc*(aaW-Hill  Bcatk  (iompany, 
Inc.  (iopies  may  be  ordc*rc‘d  from  Dr.  (Charles  Hicks,  F.xc'culivc*  Sc*cretary, 

IDc'lta  Pi  F.psilon,  Ohio  State*  Univ(*rsity,  Oolumbus,  Oliio.  F.nclosc*  payment 
for  each  copy  at  the*  following  ratt*s:  I  to  It)  copic's,  .35  cernts;  1  1  to  2.5  copies, 
30  cents;  20  to  .50  copies,  25  c<*nts;  .51  to  100  copi<*.s,  20  cc*nts,  and  ovi*r  IIM) 
p  copies,  15  eents  c*aeh.  A  handy  item  for  teach(*r  recruitment. 

§  Teaching  tricks.  For  a  list  of  practical  teaching  idc*as,  ordc*r  Husiiu'ss  lulu- 

i  cation  Teachiiifi  Tricks,  publishi*d  by  Intc*rstate  Printc*rs  and  Publi.shc*rs,  Inc., 

1  19-27  North  Jackson  Strc*<*t,  Danville*,  Illinois.  Writte*n  by  Teima  S.  Kight- 

S  linge*r.  The*  IxKik  is  packe*d  with  ideas  on  how  to  capitali/.e*  on  stude*nt  inte*r- 

S  e*sts  and  drive's.  'The*  price  is  $3,  with  an  educational  discount  of  10  pe*r  ee*nl 

j  on  a  single  copy  or  20  IX^f  ce*nt  on  orde*rs  of  two  or  more*  ceipie's.  Ask  also 

alxiiit  the  firm’s  Musiimss  Kducation  P’,v<*ning  S<*h(M)l  Diplomas. 

^  Office  practice.  Karl  P.  Strong  has  written  a  “how-lo-do  it"  Ixxik  that 
shows  how  to  obtain  gre*ater  pnxluctivity  from  your  stude*nfs.  Write  to  'Tric-o 
1  Se*rvice  (amipany,  1.337  South  (iarner  Stre*e*t,  State*  Colle-ge*,  Pe*nnsylvania, 

1  e*nclosing  $2.75.  'The*  Ixxik  is  a  re*sult  of  ye*ars  of  ri*se*arch  and  e*xpe*rimeiital 

i  te*chni(jues  that  are  now  be*ing  use*d  in  a  numlx*r  of  progre*ssive  busin(*ss 

organi/.ations.  Drill  te*chni(iue*s,  skill-building  e*xe*rcise*s,  and  othe*r  olfice-skill 
g  improv(*me*nt  exe*rcise*s  are  explaine'd  in  detail. 

^  Award  pins.  If  you  give  awards  in  type*writing,  shorthand,  or  lxx)kke*e*ping, 
or  nf*e*d  any  spe'cial  award,  you  may  obtain  individual  pins  at  a  small  cost 
I  from  the*  (armmercial  Award  Pin  Company,  fH)H  South  De*arlx)rn  Stre*e*f, 

k  (diicago  .5,  Illinois.  'They  are  available*  in  bronze  or  gold-plate*.  A  catalog 

P  will  lx*  s<*nt  free*,  showing  the*  diilerent  pins  anel  the*  inscriptions  on  e*aeh. 

1  Budget  guide.  ’’'The*  (.'are*e‘r  (n'rl’s  Spe*n<ling  (hiide*,”  a  Ixxikle-t  de*signe*d  to 

^  he*lp  the  care*e*r  girl  pin|X)int  he*r  s[x*nding  and  saving,  is  available*  from  the* 

'f.  Dartne*ll  (.’or[Xjrati<in,  IWiO  Havenswexxl  Ave*nue*,  Chicago  10,  Illinois.  Single* 

I  ce)pie*s  are  40  ce*nts,  0  to  99  copi<*s  are*  .30  cents  e*aeh. 

I  Mativatian  charts.  "The  .Shorthand  Mt.  Range*”  fe-alures  a  range*  with 

^  e*l(*vations  from  5,0<)0  to  14,(KK)  fe*e*t.  The*se  symlx>li/.e  sheirthand  s|x*e*<ls  e»f 

“  from  .50  to  1.50  words  a  minute.  Fifty  little*  figure's  of  memiitain  eliinlx*rs, 

e*a<  h  with  a  space  for  the*  stude*nt’s  namer,  are*  supplie*el  with  e*aeh  chart, 

®  A  similar  e*hart  for  ty|M*writing,  "Yexir  Stairway  tej  Suee*e*ss— With  'Typing 
keys,”  ft*ature*s  small  figures  that  climb  the*  stairway  of  sucee*ss,  fremi  the* 
base*me*nt  to  the*  up|x*r  ste)rie*s  e*f  a  mexle-rn  skye*rape*r.  'The*  twe>  e*harts  aie* 
$2..50  each,  from  'IVaching  Aiels  Kxchange*,  Ine*.,  Pe»st  ()ffie*e*  Beix  1127, 
^  Mexleste),  (]alife>rnia. 

I  Corrections:  "Business  Educatiern  in  the  St'cemeiary  Schexds  of  Califeernia” 
'i  is  available  for  .50  ce*nts — not  2.5  e*e*nts,  as  re*|x*rte*el  in  April. 

I  Orde*r  Keertrix  Display  Cards  (Marcli,  page*  10)  from  Howard  fte)thacke*r 
I  at  given  address.  Do  ru)t  write  che*cks  lx:aring  the*  wejrel  “(ajrnpany." 

-  -  -  - 
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LORAINE 


TIIK  man  lH*[ort*  lilt*  glowered.  I 
hud  interrupted  him  on  hi.s  piee<‘- 
work  jol>,  and  it  wu.s  eosting  him 
money.  (Quickly'  I  explained,  “I’m  tlie 
editor  oi  the  employt*!*  puhlieution. 
I’d  like  to  take  your  picture  and  u.sk 
yon'-'  a  ipiestion  tor  onr  ln(|niring  He- 
IMirter  culiimn.’’ 

".Make  it  fast,  Sister,”  he  grunhxl. 

I  t(K)k  a  (juick  Hash  of  his‘  forbid¬ 
ding,  grt'use-smeared  i-oimtenance  and 
asked  him  the  (jnestion  of  the  month: 
“What  was  yottr  chihUioiHl  amttUum'r 
“Always  wanted^  to  be  an  engin(M:r. 
An  engineer  on  a  train.” 

“Hut  you  got  off  on  the  wrong 
track'i'”  I  <piip{M‘d. 

“Yes,”  he  snarled,  aiul®  off  1  trudged 
to  corner  another  victim. 

In  the  next  issue  of  oui  house  organ, 
laiughing  Hoy’s  picture  ap|)eared*’  as 
scheduletl.  Ilis  answer  to  the  ipiestion 
read,  “I  always  wanted  to  1m*  a  rail¬ 
road  engineer,  but  I  got  oH^  on  the 
wrong  track.” 

'I'he  results  were  astounding.  I.augh- 
ing  Hoy  established  a  rt'putation  with 
his  co-workers  as**  In-ing  a  real  wit. 
“I  diiln’t  know  he  had  it  in  him,”  .said 
one.  Laughing  Hoy  liMik  to  reading 
joke  iMNiks  during**  his  lunch  hour  and 
made  snappy  reparti-e  at  factory  par¬ 
ties.  Ills  entire  iM*rsonulity  changed; 
anil,  most***  fantastic  of  all,  he  lM‘liev<*s 
to  this  day  that  the  words  were  en¬ 
tirely  his  own. 

Stretching  the  truth,  you  say?  A 
figment**  of  a  misguided  editor’s 
imagination?  Nut  a  bit  of  it!  It  is 
only  one  of  the  €*xiM*riences**  that  one 
1‘nt'ounters  in  I'omu'ction  with  an  ein- 
ployt*i*  publication. 

A  great  man  (the  president  of*-'*  a 
company  for  which  I  had  worketl) 


JOHNSON 


once  said  that  an  employee  publica¬ 
tion  is  the  best  uu'ans  for  getting 
the'*  management’s  message  to  the 
employees  us  well  us  for  building  team 
spirit  within  the  ranks.  This  is  essen¬ 
tially'®  true,  provided  the  inaga/.ine  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  indiiiv  em¬ 
ployees  to  open  and  read'"  it. 

1  have  edited  three  house  organs. 
'I'he  first  two  were  four-  to  eight-page 
monthly  briK'luires  of  the  newspaper 
tyiM*,'*  confined  largely  to  chatty  ac¬ 
counts  of  intracompany  social  events. 

I  blush  to  confess  that  I  easily***  fell 
into  the  vice  of  so  many  editors— edi- 
toriali/ing  and  filling  up  space  with"* 
parenthetical  comments,  such  us: 
“((mmkI  Ixiy,  Jo<‘!)”,  “((aingratnla- 
tioiis,  Sam!)”,  “(NicT  going,  MuIm*!)”. 

1  like  to  think  that  my'"*  reprehensible 
conduct  was  at  l(*ast  partially  due  to 
my  having  had  to  w'rite,  lay  out,  and 
even  tyiM*  the  mats**  for  thi*se  pub¬ 
lications— in  addition  to  doubling  as 
cartoonist  and  pbotographer  on  iM'ca- 
sion— and  still'*’'*  continue  my  regular 
duties  as  .secretary  to  the  president.  . 

The  most  rt*c‘t*nt  publication  thaf*® 
fell  into  my  hot  littli*  hands  was  a 
miK'h  more  elaborate  affair.  It  could 
not  Im*  cla.ssified  as  just'**  another  housi* 
organ.  Actually,  it  was  a  fiill-Hedged 
muga/.ine  for  one  of  the  largest  indus¬ 
trial  firms’*’®  in  tlie  United  States.  This 
firm  has  many  factories  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad.  The  cover  and  intro¬ 
ductory'*"  pages,  containing  tin*  afore¬ 
said  “Management’s  message  to  em¬ 
ployees,”  wen*  till*  res|>onsibility’*^  of 
the  editor-in-chief,  who  worked  at  the 
company’s  main  offict*.  Each  factory- 
had  its  own  full-time  associate'*’*  edi¬ 
tor,  who  gathereil  news  and  pictures 
of  the  liK-al  einjiloyiH's. 


VVlien  my  Imss  approached  me  with 
the'"'  idea* of  taking  over  the  associate 
editor’s  job  at  our  plant,  his  descrip 
lion  made  the  job  sound  very'***  glam¬ 
orous.  1  would  be  practically  my  own 
boss.  1  could  roam  the  factory  and 
office  at  will,  have  iny'**  own  photog¬ 
rapher  and  a  staff  of  thirty  reporters, 
run  things  any  way  1  pleased— just  so 
long  as  I  met  the-'**  deadline  for  each 
issue.  And,  what  appealed  most  to  my 
mercenary  mind,  I  would  get  an  in¬ 
crease  in  salary.**'* 

I  learned  later  that  then*  were  a  few 
catches  to  the  job.  All  my  boss  had 
told  me  was  true- yes— but  he  had  not 
explained"*  that  “my”  photographer 
was  also  thi*  plant  photographer,  who 
was  always  busy  taking  pictures  of 
machinery'*'®  or  was  locked  in  his  dark- 
hmhii  whenever  1  needed  him.  The 
thirty  reporters  were  volunteers  from'*" 
various  departments  throughout  the 
factory,  only  one  of  whom  tiad  the 
foggiest  notion  of  what  to  re|M)rt.®^ 
'I’he  tyjM-writer  I  inherited  was  one  of 
the  original  "Wonderful  Writing  Ma¬ 
chines”  with  a  double***  shift  anil 
I'ould  1k^  operated  only  by  brute 
strengtb  and  with  an  iron  will.  I  had 
no  liK'al  Ikjss,  but  every'*'*  one  of  the 
several  thousand  employees  thought 
he  knew  what  should  go  into  the 
maga/ine  better  than  U"-so  actually 
1  had  si*veral  thousand  Imisscs. 

One  of  the  rules  set  ilown  by  the 
eilitor-in-cliief  was^*  that  a  new  asso¬ 
ciate  i*ditor’s  picture  must  appear  in 
his  si*i'ond  publication.  This  woulil 
enable*’**  the  employees  to  recogni/.e 
him  (or  her)  and  not  be  so  apt  to 
ri'sent  it  when  dragged  away  from 
their  jobs  for^®  a  story.  .Also,  they 
would  know  at  whom  to  jMiint  the 
finger  for  miss|M*lled  nami*s. 

I  pleaded  and  argued  with  the^* 
editor-in-chief  by  telephone.  “I  have 
all  kinds  of  unsolicited  material  in 
my  desk,”  I  wailed.  “U®  keep  telling 
the  contributors  that  1  haven’t  r«x)m 
to  iLse  it.  How  will  it  look  if  I  take  up 
spall*  with  my  own^"  picture?” 

'I'he  editor  insisted. 

.Still  smarting  in  defeat,  I  battered 
the  door  of  the  darkrixmi  until  “my”^^ 
photographer  finally  appeared,  lie 
took  one  look  at  me  and  grinnf*d.  I 
explaineil  that  the  boss  had  insistc*tl 
I  run***  my  own  picture  so  I  had  de¬ 
cided  to  give  him  one  “in  action.” 
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The  photographer  trotted  meekly 
behind*’'  while  I  tracked  down  my 
biggest,  grimiest  rep»)rter.  1  found 
him  .111(1  he  draired  his  six-f<H)t-seven- 
ineh  frame  around  liLs  machine  and 
jreered  over  my  shoiihh'r  as  I  posed 
with  pad  and  (H'licil,  very  much  in 
action. 

I  olM'diently'*'  ran  the  picture  in  the 
next  issue.  My  efforts  brought  a  very 
caustic  note  from  the  editor-in-<-hief,^'^ 
to  the  effect  thijt  I  thought  1  was 
pretty  cute,  didn’t  I? 

Before  posing,  I  had  tucked  ev(*ry 
wisp  of  hair'*’'*  iH-neath  an  unflattering 
safety  cap  and  adjusted  the  cap  at 
regulation  eyebrow  level.  Large  safe¬ 
ty'*  goggles  obscured  nmst  of  the  rest 
of  my  face.  But  1  had  complied  with 
all  the  rules— those  of  the  tnaga/ine 
and  those'*®  of  the  Safety  (’ouncil. 

My  reporters  were  eager,  but  un¬ 
trained.  Much  of  my  time  was  si>ent 
in  reading  th(*ir  contributions,'*®  dull 
though  they  might  lx?,  lx‘cause  here 
and  there,  when  h'ast  expected,  an 
item  would  pop  out  that  coidd  lx* 
blown  up  into'*^  a  full-Hcdged  .stcjry. 
For  example,  one  terse  comment  that 
“Bill  Smith  (Department  B.1)  once 
worked  for  a  circus”'*®  brought  out  a 
colorful  story  on  Bill’s  life  as  a  head¬ 
line  high-wire  artist  until  the  near- 
fatal  plunge  that'*”  accounted  for  his 
limp. 


There  were  utlier  drawbacks  to  the 
job  in  addition  to  the  eternal— and 
sometimes  fruitless'^’-cpicst  for  mate¬ 
rial.  1  found  myself  unabh*  to  read  a 
lUAVspaper  or  a  maga/.ine  without 
being'”  t'onscious  of  its  style  and 
format.  My  Ix'st  ideas  tor  the  maga¬ 
zine  tx*gan  to  interrupt  my  sleep. 
Worst*’-  of  .til,  1  became  m(»re  and 
more  unea.sy  about  the  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  childr(‘n  that  wer(“  accumu- 
lating'’-’  in  my  desk  drawer.  Lvery 
proud  parent,  grandparent,  uncle,  or 
aunt  in  tlte  place  seemed  to  bring 
Junior’s  or”*  Little  Sister’s  latest  pic¬ 
ture  to  me  “to  put  in  the  magazine.” 
IVrcxlically,  1  would  run  a  double-®'* 
page  spri'ad  of  nothing  but  children’s 
picture's,  but,  whih*  I  might  get  rid  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  this  fashion,®” 
it  only  (?ncourag(‘d  the  supply  and,  in 
a  day  or  two,  they  would  be  replaced 
by  fifty  or  sixty  more. 

Protest'”  as  1  might,  the  pictures 
kept  coming.  It  was  getting  so  that 
I  had  no  drawer  space*  for  my  |x*ncils 
or  paste”*'  pot.  Little  eyes  began  to 
haunt  me,  to  say  nothing  of  Pa  or 
Uncle  Julius,  who  weiulel  make  fre- 
ejuent  trips  up  fiom'”'  the  foundry, 
demanding  to  know  why  Junior’s  pic¬ 
ture  had  not  ap|X‘are(l  yet. 

riien  there  were  the  peM.*ts.  Have 
yexi  any’”  ieh-a  how  many  amate'iir 
pex-ts  there*  are*?  Billions!  I  would  eve*n 


venture  to  .say  that  most  of  the 
human’’  race*  dex*s  a  little  rhyming.  If 
nolxxly  will  buy  their  stuff,  they  exix*ct 
their  lite*rary  efforts  to  apix*ar^’’  in 
the  t*mployee  publication— or  so  it 
se*eme*d  to  me  as  assex-iate  (*ditor.  I 
had  to'®  r(*i|uisiti()n  an  extra  tile  to 
hold  the  pex*tic  contributions  -the*re’.s 
lie)  way  to  pacify  a  peK*t  whose*'*  brain 
child  has  lx*en  lost  or  destroyt*d. 

1  had  to  keep  these  contributions 
with  the  faint  ho|x*  that,  in  time,  the 
authors  would'®  forge*t  I  had  them.  A 
note  of  reje’ction  would  invariably 
bring  forth  an  angry  reminder  that  it 
wa.s'”  an  emple)yt*e  publication  anil, 
by  (>corge,  the  author  was  an  em¬ 
ployee!  Washington,  I).  (!.,  must  have* 
the  same^^  troubles  with  the  Ciovern- 
me*nt-of-the-iH*ople. 

1  (h'velopcd  a  recurrent  nightmare* 
in  which  little  chilehe*n  anel'®  ixx‘ts 
ehase*el  me*  up  anel  elown  high  cliffs 
while*  the  (‘ditor-iii-chicf  che*ere*(l  in 
the*  elistanee. 

Finally  I  succiimlK'd  ted'*  the  call  of 
a  nice,  (|uict  se*cre*tarial  job  ne*xt  elexir 
to  a  boile*r  factory.  I  s|x*n(l  my  liini-h 
hours  writing®”  pex'try  for  thrir  e*m- 
ploye*(*  magazine*.  ( inciele*ntally,  I 
wonelcr  why  that  e*ilitor  (lex*sn’t  use*®' 
my  stuff,  or  at  lea.st  have  the*  courtesy 
to  ii*turn  it.  It’s  lx?tti*r  than  some*  of 
the  junk  she*  u.ses.  After  all,®-’  it’s  an 
rtnplotjre  magazine*!)  (Ui-lO) 
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man 


MH.  CIBBS  KIMSIIKI)  his  coBce, 
folded  his  napkin,  and  sat  look¬ 
ing  longingly  at  the  morning  pa[x*r 
ht'lel  firmly'  in  the  e*hubby  hands  of 
his  wife.  Hazel.  He  wisherd  that  just 
one-e  she  would  give  him  part  of  the* 
j)iiix*r,  but  she*  always®  liked  to  kecj) 
it  tidily  togethe*r  until  she  had  finishe*(l 
it.  Hazi*l  was  a  gexxl  wife  and  a  fine*'* 
manager.  All  the  same,  he  wished  she 
would  tre*at  him  with  more  re*sjx?ct. 
Maylx*  if  he  were*  talle*r  .  .  . 

He  only  came*  alxmt*  e*vi*n  'with 
Hazel’s  chin.  It  hadn’t  lx*cn  notice¬ 
able  on  their  w(*(lding  day,  fiftee*n 
years  ago.  She  was  slender®  then.  Now 
she  was  epiite  plump,  and  he  was  still 
slim;  and  his  hair  was  ge*tting  so  thin 
on  top  that  he  couldn’t  comb  it  up” 
to  make  him  lexik  taller. 

He  had  read  in  a  magazine?  that  if 
you  want(*d  to  lx?  different,  you  should 
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just  act®  as  if  you  were,  and  in  time* 
you  would  be*.  Mr.  (hbbs  decided  to 
Ix'gin  then  and  there*. 

He  clcare*d  his  throat.  “Hazel?”® 

'I’here  was  no  answe*r.  He  spoke 
louder.  “Haze*l!” 

“What?”  Hazel  low<*rc(l  the  pa|X*r, 
but  there  was  a  faraway  l(M»k  in’*  her 
large*  blue*  e*ye*s,  as  if  her  thoughts 
were  still  on  what  she  had  lx*en  rcad- 
ing. 

Mr.  (dbbs  fielge?te*(l.  “.\ny  ne*ws?'’ 

“Not  much.”'”  She  turned  again  to 
the  paper. 

Well,  it  was  no  use  trying  to  talk  to 
her  whe*n  she  was  re*a(ling.  H(?’el  have 
to  wait"  until  this  (*vening.  He  stexxl 
up  and  brusheel  the  eriimbs  from  his 
coat.  “VV’ell,  g(X)d-by,  my  dear.” 


“(hxxl-by,"  Haze?l  murmured  vague¬ 
ly.'® 

All  the  way  to  town,  Mr.  Cobbs 
thought  alxmt  what  he’ei  say  to  that 
group  at  the?  office*.  'l  imy  were  just 
like*  Hazel-always'®  talking  elown  tei 
him.  He?  was  the  manager  of  the 
Bancroft  Insurance  Oompany;  and, 
during  the  ten  yerars'*  he  had  held 
that  ixisition,  the  biisiimss  had  grown 
to  lx*  one  of  the  largi'st  in  the  city. 
But  did  the*y  treat  him'®  like  a  man- 
age*r?  No!  'I'hey  acted  as  if  he  were* 
just  anyone  at  all,  without  the  power 
to  hire?  or  fire'®  them  as  he  wishe-d. 

Well,  things  were*  going  tei  change*! 
He?  liked  every  eme  e»f  them,  but  they 
had  to  learn  that  he  was  Ixrss.'® 

'I'liere  was  Miss  Peterson.  She  had 
Ix-eii  with  the*  cemipany  fur  le>nge*r 
than  he*  had,  and  she  ne*ve>r  let  him 
forge*t'®  it.  It  was  her  job  to  che*ck 
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the  |)(>lick:!(  uiid  papers  iMtiure  they 
were  mailed  out,  arid  she  would  come 
marching  over***  to  his  desk  just  when 
he  was  busiest  and  announce,  "I  find 
h<*re  an  error  of  one  eighth  of  one  per 
(•ent”— or  something^'  like  that,  fie 
would  feel  small  and  guilty,  as  if  it 
were  fte  who  had  made  the  mistake. 

I'fien  there  was  hig  Tim  Murphy-'— 
six  feet  tall,  red-faced,  and  with  a  voice 
you  could  hear  all  over  the  place. 
When  Tim  was  sent  out  t«)  investigate 
a”  loss  or  an  accident,  he  would  come 
hack,  toss  his  report  on  Mr.  Gibbs’ 
<I<‘sk  and  say,  “There  you  are.  Boss. 
If  lliere’s'‘“  anything  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  just  ask  me.  I’m  going  out  for 
coffee.’’ 

And  one  of  the  typists,  the  one  with 
tlie  red^^  hair,  wfio  giggh^d  at  every¬ 
thing.  He  liad  overheard  her  saying 
to  some  of  the  others,  “Next  time  Miss 
Peter.s(m^'''  jumps  on  Ol<l  Gihhie  I’m 
going  to  tell  fier  a  thing  or  two!’’ 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Why  Good  Boginnors  Foil 
in  tho  Offico 

IKfSftoimbility:  'I'liis  means  taking 
hold  of  tfie  job  to  be  done -and  get¬ 
ting  it  dune. 

Ih^ieruUthility.^  A  dejM'iidable 
worker  do<;s  a  good  job  all  the  titne, 
not  just  when  in  the  right  mood. 

Intvrcsi:  I>‘arning  as*  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  idroiit  the  work  and  finding  l>et- 
ter  ways  of  doing  it  are  two  ways  by 
which  interest  is*  demonstrated. 

SitU'i’rily;  A  worker  who  express<*s 
his  true  f(M*lings  and  avoids  the  under- 
cun  ent  of  office  politics  has  a  mucli 
lx.'tter  chaiict?  of  succt'ss  than  the  jx-r- 
son  who  speaks  one  way  and  acts  an¬ 
other.* 

AttUuiU;  is  something  that  must  be 
developr-d  from  within,  and  it  plays 
an  im|x>rtant  part  in  success.  (IIH) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Tho  Gourd  and  tho  Pino 

A  Gourd  plaiiteil  Ix'side  a  large 
I'ine  had  almost  top^X'd  the  tree  it- 
s<-lf.  The  leaves  were  large,  tlx*  flowers 
ainl  fruit  fair,'  insomuch  that  the 
(x)urd  had  the  assurance  to  rate  it¬ 
self  lx*tter  than  the  Pine. 

“Why,"  said  the  C>ourd,  “you  have 
been  more  years*  growing  to  this 
stature  than  I  have  Ixh'ii  days.’’ 

’True,"  replied  the  Piix*,  “but  after 
the  many  winters  and  summers  that* 
I  haw  endurrHl,  you  see  me  the  very 
same  thing  that  1  was  so  long  ago.  But 
when  ymt  oixt*  com<*  to  the  proof, 
the'  Brst  frost  will  bring  down  your 
pridt!  ami  strip  ytxi  of  all  your  glory.’’ 

(Time  test  merit.)  (94)— Ar/epter/ 
from  .\rsop'8  Fables 


And  the  new  stenographer.  She  was 
pale  and  thin^'  and  Uxi  young  to  Ixdd 
a  job  like  that.  Whenever  he  asked 
her  to  read  back  her  notes,  she  always 
.said,  “Gh,  my  word!  must  have 
left  out  something.”  Well,  she  needed 
the  work,  ami  he  would  just  have  to 
lx;  patient.  But  more  firm.  Yes,  quite 
a  bit'-'**  more  firm. 

And  Deborah.  She  was  fat  and 
gixKl-natiired,  always  smiling  and  al¬ 
ways  getting  something  filed  itt  the 
wrong-’**  place.  Yt»terday,  for  instance, 
Jerry  Bryant,  the  company  attorney, 
had  ru.shed  in  and  said  he  wanted  to 
st*r^*‘*  the  pajx'rs  (»n  the  Barton  case. 
Mr.  Gibbs  had  told  Deborah  to  bring 
them.  Aixl  what  had  she  done?  She 
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MARGARET  OTTLEY 

HAVK  you  a  PIGTDRK  of  you, 
on  the  job?  Aie  you  the  glamour¬ 
ous,  yet  extremr.'ly  efficient,  secretary 
with*  several  telephones  on  her  desk, 
who  has  all  the  vital  information  at 
her  fingertips  for  every*  call,  for  every 
(|m*stiun  put  to  her  by  an  unending 
succ(‘ssiun  of  very  important  execu¬ 
tives*— and  who  has  an  equally  glam¬ 
ourous  life  outside  the  offict;? 

Let’s  face  it.  It’s  all  a  dream  that 
hapix'iis  only'  in  the  movies.  The  stark 
reality,  especially  to  begin  with,  may 
very  well  be  a  humdrum  job.  But,®  in 
even  the  drabbest  work,  there  are  de¬ 
tails  galore  to  master.  With  almost 
every  job  you  tackle,  you  will*  find  as 
many  variations  in  the  mantx'r  of  {X'r- 
formance  as  there  are  different  firms 
in  the  saim*  iixlustry.'  Within  the 
same  firm,  for  that  matter! 

One  boss  may  like  to  have  the  let¬ 
ters  for  his  signature  put  in  one  pile* 
and  the  carixxis  in  am)ther,  not  at- 
tachcxl  to  the  mail  Ixang  answert'd. 
The  man  in  tlx-  very  next  offic«*  may* 
want  the  carixxis  stapled  to  th<*  cor- 
resixjixh'iice,  even  though  that  is 
frowned  on  in  gixxJ  filing  practici* 
(those  imxx*ent'‘*-l<x)king  staples  can 
do  damage  in  a  file  folder!).  Still  an¬ 
other  may  want  only  transcripts,  after 
he  is"  sure  he  can  de|X5nd  on  yonr 
turning  out  atx'urate  ones. 

Did  you  know  that  .some  employers 
rely  on  their  secretaries**  to  submit 
ix'rfect  transcripts-don’l  even  read 
letters  IxTore  signing  them?  Gould  you 
fill  the  job  right  now  for*"  such  a  man? 


liad  rummaged"'  around  for  thirty 
minutes  aixi  then  said  she  couldn’t 
seem  to  find  them. 

“But  we  must  have  them,”  he  had 
told  her.  “Mr."*'  Bryant  wants  them 
right  now.” 

She  had  smiled,  patted  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  “Now  don’t  yon  w'orry.  Pop. 
i’ll  find  them  if  it  takes**  a  week.” 

Well,  tixlay  he  was  going  to  tell 
them  that  things  were  going  to  lx* 
different. 

He  was  still  thinking  about"'  it 
when  he  reached  the  office  building. 
He  was  followed  into  the  elevator  by 
Dinah,  the  cleaning"''  woman,  and  he 
got  as  far  hack  in  the  corner  as  he 
cmild,  for  Dinah’s  two  hundred 
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Yon  can  train  yourself  to  merit  that 
confidenct^  though. 

First  of  all,  you  should  lx;come  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the*'  pnxlucts  or  services 
your  employer  sells.  That  means  that 
you  need  to  know  the  v(x:abulary  and 
something  of*®  the  business  [Xilicies  of 
your  firm.  'I'here  are  several  ways  this 
is  accomiilished  on  the  job.  In  som<; 
companies,**  the  new  recruit,  even 
though  hired  as  a  stenographer,  is  as¬ 
signed  to  assist  tlie  file*  clerk  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.*'  In  this  way  she  becomes 
acepiainted  with  the  type  of  corre- 
s[xxidence  she  will  be  called  on  to 
handle,  the  various'*  products  the  firm 
.sells,  as  well  as  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  executive  personnel. 

In  the  larger'*  organizations,  you 
will  frerjuently  find  a  special  secre¬ 
tarial  training  department  designed 
to  acquaint*®  beginners  (in  a  ftxir  to 
six  weeks’  training  jx-ruxl)  with  the 
ins  and  outs  of  how  things  are  dixie 
in  the**  organization.  In  other  firms, 
Ix'ginners  may  lx*  assigned  to  a  steno¬ 
graphic  [XMil,  where  they  will  work  for 
a**  variety  of  dictators  until  a  secre¬ 
tarial  opr'iiing  comes  along.  Then  a 
|X)sition  will  di*|x*nd**  on  the  number 
of  stenographic  a.ssignments  complet- 
i*d  satisfactorily.  F!ach  previous  as¬ 
signment"'  will  have  contributed  to 
secretarial  growth;  aixl,  with  her  first 
permanent  assignment,  the  junior*® 
stenographer  will  have  a  real  start  up 
tlx*  ladder  of  Success.  Each  succeed¬ 
ing  job  should  put  her  one  rung  near¬ 
er"*'  the  top!(®"') 
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p<>uncis  and  ln*r  pails  and  brushes’” 
didn’t  leave  inucli  room  for  him. 

When  they  reached  his  HcMir,  Dinah 
Ix'amed  down  on  him.  “Oh,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
was  that  your  f(M)t'**  I  was  standing 
on?  I  sure  is  sorry!” 

His  foot  was  numb  as  a  jxjst,  but  he 
me'rely  said,  “It’s  all  right,  Dinah,”^*^  I 
and  heljK“d  her  «)ff  with  the  brushes. 

Well,  he  must  begin  to  feel  tall,  he 
thought.  His  liands  trembled  as  he 
straightened  his  tie,-’“  but  he  threw 
back  his  shoulders  and  strcKle  into  the 
main  office.  He  took  up  his  stand  in 
the  center  of  the  room. 

“Your*”  attention,  please,”  he  said. 
“'I'herc  is  something  I  wish  to  say  this 
morning,  something  that  perhaps 
should  have  been  said  a  long**  time 
ago.  Things  are  going  to  change 
around  this  office.  You  all  do  your 
w’ork  well,  but  there  are  other  things 
that  1*2  want  to  talk  about.  After  this, 
when  any  mistakes  are  found,  the  per¬ 
son  checking  the  papers  will  correct 
them  without*'*  comment.  When  re¬ 
ports  are  brought  to  me,  th«*  person 
who  brings  them  will  hand  tlu'm  to 
rue  and  wait  until  1  have  look<-d**  at 
them  or  until  he  is  dismissed.  Our  files 
are  to  be  kept  in  perfect  order.  And 
please,  all  of  you  remember  *’  that  I 
am  the  manager  of  this  business  and 
that  my  name  is  (Jibbs.  Mr.  Gibbs.” 

Turning  abruptly,  he  walked  into**' 
his  privat<‘  office,  and  closed  the  door 
without  looking  back. 

He  sat  down  at  the  desk  and 
m»)pped  his  face  with  his**  handker¬ 
chief.  He  wishcil  there  was  a  mirror 
handy  so  he  could  see  if  he  was  any 
t.iller.  He  didn’t  feel  tall.  He***  felt 
tired  and  a  bit  lonely,  as  if  in  the  other 
room  behind  the  closed  door  was 
something  he  had  lost  or  thrown 
away*”  and  would  never  find  again. 
He  wondered  how  they  would  take  it. 
perhaps  Tim  would  be  angry  and  cjiiit. 
And  the  little"''*  stenographer  would 
be  more  frightened  and  nervous  than 
ever.  And  Debby?  Dt;bby  wouldn’t  be 
smiling,  and  she-"’*  would  newer  call 
him  "Pop”  again. 

He  knew  something  now  that  he 
hadn't  known  before.  They  treated 
him  the  way  they  did’'^  b<*cause  they 
lik<*d  him.  Mr.  Gihhn.  Who  wanted  to 
he  called  Mr.  Cihh.s,  anyway? 

Well,  maybe  he  could  make  it  up"’ 
to  them  tomorretw'.  Just  now  he  wanted 
to  go  home*.  Y’es,  he  would  go  home 
and  surprise  Hazel.  He’d  take  her 
something.’’*  Maybe  a  dozen  red  rosc-s. 
She  loved  r<-d  roses. 

Mr.  (iibbs  polished  his  glasses,  re¬ 
placed  tlu-m,  put  on  his  hat,’’’  and 
went  (juickly  through  the  big  room  to 
th«-  outer  drMrr.  'I'herr-  he  stopped  a 
moment  and  carefully  straightened  a 
cardboard  '”  sign  that  read  /.egr//  Holi¬ 
day.  (112(i) 
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SHORTHAND  DICTATION 
RECORDS  .  .  IN  ALL  3  SPEEDS 


SPfCIALLY  RECORDED  FOR 
CLASSROOM  USE 

•  RrcortJcd  by  R.  C,.  A.  Vinor 
at  hifth  volume  It-vclf. 

•  bvery  viokU  word  iv  auUible  cu 
the  entire  ilau 

•  Rerordeti  on  unbreakable  vinvl- 
ite  for  hiKh  fidelity  clarity  anti 
pernianeniy. 


MAXIMUM  DICTATION  ON 
EACH  RECORD 

•  4S  minutes  of  dictation  on 
i.ong  I'lay 

•  IS  minuiev  of  dictation  on 
iS  rpm  n* 

•  10  minuiev  of  diilaiion  on 


Bfho.tm 

DiCTat 

... 


SPEEDS 

«0  TO  3S0  WPM 
Buvinavv  l•lt•r> 
Lcqol  A  madlcol 
Congicvtionol 
Record 

2-vol««  tailimony 
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AFFORDS  TEACHER  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

•  lo  thtek  uriling  IrthnniHtt. 

•  HreiiiioM-limrd  JnlatioH  Hntrrd  to  $ht  rvat/  tpttJ 

iluJenl  n  curn-Hlty  uriling. 

•  f  v/ra  linlaliUH  tor  I  hr  iliiu  tr  iluJtmO  lit  tahh  itli  in  tprrd. 

PLAN  ON  INCLUDING  THESE  RECORDS  IN  YOUR  FALL-TERM  CLASSES 

SIND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE; 

DICTATION  DISC  COMPANY-Dept.  BT 

170  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


I.;.'* 
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ADJUSTABLE 

TYPEWRITER 

table! 


learning  and 

earning^dO  best  with 


Al  I  Metal  .  .  . 
Cushioned  .  .  . 

ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 

Elevates  writing  bed  from  26"  to  79%" 

AIL  Connections  from  writing  bed  to 
table  mounted  in  rubberl  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 
Write  for  literature 

SEMCO  SALES 

PINELLAS  INT.  AIRPORT  ST.  PETERSRURO,  FLA. 


All  meUI  one  piece 
Enemeled  finish  in  x 
Grey,  Ten  or  Green  / 
/"wide  X  9V2"  [ 

high,  base  5"  V 

deep 

>  Holds  typing  text 
books  without 
tipping  ^ 


SCHOOL  TESTED 
—  ind  Teacher  Approved 

The  laberty  Otpyhulder  huids  lext  at  tor- 
reel  eye  level  and  angle  ftir  faster,  better 
'yP'^K.  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one 
ORDER  NOW  by  Moil  if  rvof  ovoilobla  from 
yowr  locol  stotionwr. 

BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

ftotd  Sloraga  Sine*  191$ 

720  S  Dcorbori^Sf.  •  Chicogo  5,  III.  BE  6 
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To  Teachers:  To  Principals; 

Situ<>  \i>iir  ciMic'crii  is  tr.iiinni'  Natiirallv,  you  art*  coiu  i-riicd 

stutlfiils  to  Ih*  tilt*  l)t*st  typists  u'itli  tlit*  t-f lit  ii-iit  list*  of  stall 

pussililr,  litTc's  important  and  ctpiipiiifiit.  ik*tuust*  tlit* 

nt*ws  to  lit*lp  you  in  your  joh:  HIM  lit*l|)s  simplify,  or  t*Nf*u 

impartial  st  iiool  ti-sts  lia\  t*  t  liminati*.  itmiplk-atftl  vtrukin^ 

proi  ('</ stuilfiits  ty(H*  fasti-r  and  .iiul  t  arriant*-rt*turn  drills, 

inort*  ac'ciiratfly  tin  any  ty|)t*-  tcaclit-rs  can  coiufiitratt*  on 

v\ ritt*r  —  ini'lutliii)' manuals  —  nvt*r-all  typewriting  prtifi- 

\vlu*n  they  liavt*  lH*t*n  trainetl  tit*iKy,  thus  lM*ttt*r  preparing 

tin  tilt*  IBM  Klt*etric’!  students  fur  Imsiness! 


To  Superintendents:  To  School  Boards: 

Out*  ol  your  most  imptirlant  Frtini  your  t*xpcrience  in  the 

(iiiut-riis  is  ‘‘how  mueh?"  'riu*  hiisiiiess  world,  you  know 

IBM  reprt*sentati\t*  can  shtivs  alioiit  the  growing  trend  to 

you  why  the  IBM  is  such  a  eli*ttriis.  Most  students  will  he 

gotit/  buy  l)t*t  aust*  it  has  such  a  retpiired  to  use  elM'trie  type- 

low  pt*r-studeiit  cost  Beiiiem-  writers  in  tht*ir  careers.  W'hy 

la'r,  the  IB.M  gixes  studt*nts  ntit  train  them  on  the  one 

lietter  training  in  less  time—  they’ll  be  most  likely  to  use  — 

giyes  schools  longer,  more  re-  the  favorite  electric  by  far  in 

liabU*  performance!  busini*ss  — //le  IBM! 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


...OUTSELL  ALL  OTHER  ELECTRICS  COMBINED! 
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NEWS  SPOTLIGHT 


Detailed  Report  Given  to  President 

.  .  .by  the  Committee  for  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education.  The  most  important  sections  develop 
the  six  Conference  conclusions:  (1)  Not  all  subjects 
are  of  equal  importance  to  all  children;  because  of 
limited  funds  and  time,  priorities  are  needed  in  edu¬ 
cation.  (2)  School  board  districts  should  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  so  that  the  proportion  of  board  members  to 
teachers  and  students  is  similar  in  all  areas.  (3) 
Legislatures  should  modernize  school-building  codes  ; 
state  departments  of  education  should  aid  in  local 
planning;  and  boards  of  education  should  aniilyze  the 
pattern  of  district  organization  before  building.  (4) 
Since  the  biggest  single  cause  of  the  teacher  shortage 
is  low  pay,  teachers’  salaries  should  be  made  compet¬ 
itive;  fringe  and  welfare  benefits  should  be  added  and 
help  should  be  provided  for  nonprofessional  tasks.  (5) 
The  dollars  spent  on  education  should  be  doubled  in 
the  next  decade,  all  three  levels  of  government  con¬ 
tributing,  "with  a  portion  of  funds  for  school  build¬ 
ings  made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  on  an 
emergency  basis."  (6)  The  public  should  promote:  open 
schoolboard  meetings;  citizens  councils  to  aid  school 
boards;  adult  education  programs;  and  Career  Days. 

Schools  Will  Lock  86,000  Teachers 

.  .  .  despite  this  year's  bountiful  crop  of  poten¬ 
tial  teachers.  The  total  of  96,079  is  10  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year's,  but  in  September  of  1956  the 
schools  of  our  nation  will  need  175,000  new  teachers. 
This  letter  figure  covers  increased  enrollments, 
relief  of  overcrowded  schedules,  expansion  of  pro¬ 
grams,  replacement  of  inadequately  trained  teachers, 
and  replacement  of  85,000  teachers  who  annually  leave 
the  profession.  How  many  of  this  year's  crop  will 
actually  take  up  teaching  is  not  known,  but  it  should 
at  least  equal  the  71  per  cent  that  entered  the 
profession  in  1955.  The  bright  spot  in  the  picture  is 
the  increasing  number  of  college  enrollments  and  the 
increasing  percentage  of  college  graduates  prepared  to 
teach — 21  per  cent  in  1949,  30.2  per  cent  in  1955. 

NOMA  Announces  Program  to  Present  Awards 

...  to  the  local  "high  school  business  student  of 
the  year"  in  each  of  forty  chapter  areas.  The  awards 
will  be  made  in  co-operation  with  business  teachers 
and  the  school  system  in  each  area.  Winners  will 
receive  a  plaque  and  key  at  one  of  the  spring  chapter 
meetings. 


PEOPLE 

•  DwiKbt  (>•  of 

\!t( -aim’s  SfliiMil  of  llusiiu'ss,  in 

M.ircli  at  Ills  lioiiii'  in  NfaliaiKjy  C-ity, 
I’fimsylvania.  lli*  had  taii^iit  at  the 
scIkmiI  as  fatly  as  1912. 

Mc<;ann  was  a  forntfr  president  of 
the  I'ennsylvania  .\ss»Kiation  of  Pri¬ 
vate'  Hnsiness  Schools  and  a  ini'mher 
of  th»'  Hesi'areh  Division  of  the  orf;ani- 
/atioii.  lie'  was  also  a  inenilM'r  of  KH  I’A 
and  the  National  Association  and 
Oonneil  of  ifnsiness  Sehotils.  I'he  Mc- 
('ann  ScIkhiI  was  fonneh'd  hy  hi.s 
father,  I,.  (1.  MeC’ann,  in  1S97. 

•  Hohert  Kyle  and  (ohn  Mark  johns 
have  joined  th<‘  staff  of  the  linsiness 
education  dep.irtinent  at  H.dl  .State 
'I'eaehers  (-olle^»»‘,  Mnneie,  Indiana. 
Kyle  has  heen  l«'aehin)i'  at  .New  'l  iier 
'I'ownship  llinh  Sehool,  VVinnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois.  |ohns  has  la'cn  at  l.aPorte  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Ilij'h  .School.  Both  will  Ik-  <'tn- 
ployed  on  a  |)erinanent  basis. 

•  I’red  Aiclier,  of  Stale  'I'eaehers 
(lollej'e,  .St.  (ilond,  .Minnesota,  will 
join  th<‘  staff  of  the  (ire^^  I’nhlishing 
Division,  MeO.iw-lIill  BcHik  Com¬ 
pany,  Ine.,  on  jniu'  1.5.  lie  will  he 
editor  in  charge  of  develo|)inu  spe-eial 
textiHioks  and  teaching  materials  for 
hnsiness  schools  and  colleges. 

Dr.  Archer  has  written  in  the  fields 
of  office  systems  and  m.iiiageinent, 
clerical  practice,  and  acconniing.  Prior 
to  going  to  St.  (ilond  in  1947,  he 
taught  at  Ilofstra  (.'ollege.  Long  Is¬ 
land,  New  Yoik  and  VV'ashington 
Si'hool  for  Secretaries,  Ni'wark,  New 
Jersey.  He  has  served  as  educational 
consultant  to  the  State  Farm  Insur¬ 
ance  Lompany  and  the  Smead  Manu¬ 
facturing  (-ornpany. 

•  Peter  L.  .'\gnew,  professor  of  hnsi¬ 
ness  education  at  .New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  v'  s  among  those  honored  for 
twcjnty-fivi'  years  of  service  to  the 
school  at  the  annual  spring  conference 
of  the  .School  of  F-ducalion  Alumni  ,As- 
scK'iation.  He  was  named  head  of  the 
hnsiness-edneation  department  a  year 
ago. 

,Mso  honored  w.is  Dciiti  Frnest  O. 
.Melhy.  of  the  .ScIkmiI  of  Kdneation, 
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Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TKACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
...  USE  A 

KARLO 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  bett  (ejcher  ilivc  can't  teach  type 
writing  the  right  way  enless  every  pup* 
in  the  clait  SEES  every  demonctration 

Here'i  where  the  KARLO  Stand  prove 
iff  (ypenority  for  modern  "audio- visual 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjuttablo  heigh 
<35"  to  48"  I  and  free 'rolling  caster- 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONI 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  ane 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  ,  all-metal  base  .  . 
hardwood  top  ,  .  ,  takes  no  more  floo 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  nam< 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARl 
h4ANUFACTURINC  COh4PANY,  34  lom 
Avo..  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2.  M<higa< 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KARL  MANUfACTURING  COMPANY 
14  lonlo  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Ropids  2,  Michipoii 

Send  complete  Intermotien  on  Kerle  Typewrirer 
Demeestrotien  Stan.'  et  •Aeon,  and  stAer  models 
TAonh  you. 


NAMI  . . 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE 


who  retires  this  summer  after  eleven 
years  of  service  to  the  University. 

•  Ruth  G,  Snyder  and  Luvicy  Hiii 
have  be<-n  named  business  teachers  of  I 
tfie  year  by  their  local  NOMA  chap-  I 
ters.  Miss  Snyder,  who  was  honored  I 
by  the  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania) 
chapter,  is  a  teacher  at  Roiling  Springs 
Higli  School.  Miss  Hill  honored  by  the 
Nebraska  chapter,  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

•  Sister  Ciermaine,  V’inceiitian  High 
ScluKtl,  has  Ihm;!!  named  chairman  of 
Hiisincss  E'.diication  of  the  diocese  of 
Pittsburgh.  She  replaces  Brother 
Gedeon  Charles,  of  (Jcntral  Catholic 
High  School. 

•  Mrs.  G.  Blanche  Thompson  re¬ 
ceived  the  "master  manag«*r  award” 
from  the  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania) 
chapter  of  NOMA.  She  is  the  president 
of  Thompson  Business  College,  Harris¬ 
burg.  She  was  the  first  NOMA  I 
mernlter  to  lie  given  this  award  by  the  f 
local  Harrisburg  chapter. 


GROUPS 


•  The  Catholic  Business  Education 
.Association  held  its  eleventh  annual 
convention  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  in  April.  Brother  Remi- 
gius,  S.(].,  principal  of  the  Catholic 
High  School,  Baton  Rouge,  I./)uisiana, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  vice-president-elect  is  Sister 
Irene  de  Lourdes,  C.S.J.,  St.  Joseph’s 
Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Sister  M.  Athanasia,  S.S.J,, 
Regis  College,  W<*ston,  Massachusetts, 
was  re-elected  national  seeri'tary. 

The  keynote  address  was  given  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Pius  Barth,  O.F.M., 
Provincial  Sacred  Heart  Province,  who 
s|)oke  on  Trends  in  Ihisiness  Educa¬ 
tion  Standards.  "I'Verjueiitly,”  he  said, 
"hn.'iiness  teach<*rs  are  concerned  ex¬ 
clusively  with  but  two  of  the  important 
business-education  objectives  —  con¬ 
sumer  business  education  and  skill 
training  for  initial  employment  —  and 
con.sequently  do  not  provide  business 
background  education  from  the  view- 
|M)int  of  business  management.  Genu¬ 
ine  student  interest  in  business  will  not 
l)e  developed  unle.ss  c^rpious  illustra¬ 
tions  of  business  in  the  local  commun¬ 
ity  arr*  used  as  a  part  of  tin*  courses 
of  .study." 

The  CBE.A  approv<‘d  unit  status  for 
the  Pacific  Unit,  which  includes  tin* 
I)i«K'<*se  of  Honolulu.  The  twelfth  an¬ 
nual  convention  was  annoiiueerl  for 
■April,  1957,  at  Milwaukee,  NVi.sconsin. 


STENOGRAPH® 

•  Tht  modern  mockine  wiy  in  sborfhond 

•  Tbe  mooni  by  which  one  con  boceme  the 
SURERIOt  SECRETARY  or  STENOGRAPHER 


FIRST  IN  ALL  JOBS  AND  FIELDS  RE0UIRIN6 
HIGH  STENOGRAPHIC  SKILLS  AND  FAST  SERVICE 

STENOGRAPH  is 

•  EASIER  TO  LEARN 
and  EASIER  TO  TEACH 

•  SPEEDY 

•  COMPACT 

•  SILENT 

•  EFFICIENT 

•  LIGHT  WEIGHT 

STENOGRAPH  is  FIRST 

•  in  LEGIBILITY 

•  in  SPEED 

•  in  LABOR  SAVING 

•  in  BUSINESS  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY 

•  in  IS, 000  ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS 

•  in  NSRA  SPEED  CONTESTS-1952  53-54  55 

(National  Shorthand  Reporters  Assn.) 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS: 

Shouldn’t  your  students,  too.  have  every 
advantage  that  it  available  to  them?  We 
urge  you  to  investigate  and  verity  the 
above  advantages  of  modern  machine 
shorthand.  Please  use  the  coupon  for 
further  information. 


Stenographic  Mochines,  Inc.,  Dept.  22-Y 
318  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

Gentlemen;  I  am  interested  in  the  Steno¬ 
graph  as  Cj  Op*'®*®'  Q  Teacher  Q  School 
Otfical 

Name 

Present  Position 

School 

Address 

City  Zone  Stote 
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BUSINESS  EDUC.ATION  WORLD 


•  The  Texas  Juiiiur  College  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  Husiiiess  Section, 
elected  Mrs.  Ruth  Hicks,  Laredo 
Junior  College,  as  its  chairman  for  the 
coming  year.  C.  Roger  Victory,  Na¬ 
varro  Junior  C.’ollege,  Corsicana,  is 
vice-chairman;  and  Oliver  J.  Abel, 
Clarendon  Junior  C.'ollege,  is  secretary. 

•  The  Kentucky  REA  recently 
elected  its  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
They  are:  president,  Alex  G.  Mc- 
llvaine.  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Richmond;  vice-president,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ackman,  Frankfort  High  School; 
and  new  board  memlrers,  Mrs. William 
Allen,  Crittenden  County  High  School, 
Marion;  and  Mrs.  Q.  W.  (Campbell, 
Woodbine  High  School. 

•  The  Rennsylvania  State  Educa¬ 
tion  .Association,  Department  of  V'o- 
cational  and  I'raetieal  Arts  Education, 
will  hold  its  summer  eonlerenee  at 
Eagles  Mere  on  Juin*  19,  20,  and  21, 
Section  meetings  will  include  the  fields 
of  business  and  distributive  education. 

•  The  Florida  RE.\  has  elected  its 
officers  for  lOoG  oT.  I'liose  chosen  are: 
president,  Florence  Rever,  Dul'ont 
School,  Jacksonville;  vice-president, 
Leon  Ellis,  Frostproof;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Margaret  (Easton,  Defuniak 


Springs,  sergeant-at-arms,  Carrol  Wag¬ 
goner,  Coral  Gables;  and  UREA  rep¬ 
resentative,  Bernice  Overholtz,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Correction:  On  the  EBT.A  Executive 
Board,  Albert  Fish(‘r  replaces  Donald 
Post— not  William  CJordon,  as  reported 
last  month. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Wt'st  Virginia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Concord  College  hehl  tlu*ir 
Fourth  Annual  Business  Education 
(a)nfer<‘nc(?  in  .April  on  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Tech  campus  at  Montgomery. 
Theme  of  the  confer<*nce  was  “Modt'rn 
Trends  in  Business  Education.”  The 
main  speaker  atid  general  chairman 
was  D.  1).  Lessenberry,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Other  prominent  business- 
education  leaders  who  participated 
were  Harry  Huffman,  Virginia  Poli- 
technic  Institute,  H.irm  Harms,  C'api- 
f(»l  University;  and  C.'raig  T.  .Sr'iift, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

•  Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  ('ollege  will 
hold  its  twentietli  annual  regional  con¬ 
ference  on  business  atid  rlistributive 
educatioti  at  its  cam|)us  at  Stillwater 
on  June  1 1 -1 2.  ‘‘Re<  ent  Developments 
iti  Business-Education”  is  the  theme. 


•  The  lbiiv<*rsity  of  Connecticut 
will  sponsor  its  fourth  annual  Business 
Education  Institute  on  June  27,  28, 
and  29,  It  will  be  devoted  to  (.Guidance 
and  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.  The  main  speakers  will 
l)e  Elvin  S.  Eyster  anil  rhoinas  B. 
Maier.  .A  descriptive  briK  hure  is  avail¬ 
able  from  D.  R.  Malsirary,  University 
of  (amiH'cticut,  .Storrs,  Connecticut. 


•  The  University  of  California  has 
scheduled  a  Workshop  for  Educational 
Secret.iries  on  its  Los  .Angeles  campus 
from  July  23  to  27.  It  follows  iin- 
ineiliately  alter  the  twenty-second 
annual  cotivention  of  the  National 
Ass(K?iation  of  Educational  Secretaries. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
IVpartment  of  Business  Education  and 
Unisersity  Extension,  in  co-operation 
with  education  groups.  The  theme 
will  be  (uowth  through  Professional 
Education.  I'lu'  enrollment  fee  is 
$17;  it  must  accompany  the  regis¬ 
tration  form,  which  may  Im‘  obtained 
from  Univi-rsity  of  (.'alifornia  ICxten- 
sion,  (dass  Department,  Los  Angeles 
24,  ( ialiiorni.i. 

•  The  New  York  University  School 
of  Education,  Department  of  Business 
Ediu'ation,  sponsored  in  April  a  five- 
day  conference  of  business  education 
spi-cialists  from  nine  states,  'fhe  meet- 


best  sellers! 


TA  134  ADJUSI  A  TABit 
20"  X  36"  X  30"  H 


jasper  table  CO..  JASPER.  INDIANA 
Please  send  Jasper  Typewriter  Adjutt-A-Detks 
Adjust-A-Tables  information. 

NAME _ _ — - — - 


TA  234  ADJUST  A  DESK 
20" X  34" X  30"  H 


Designed  and  built  by  Jasper  Table  Co.  to  aid  typing  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  classroom  or  office.  Important  feature  is  the 
exclusive  adjustable  typing  platform  that  improves  posture, 
reduces  eye  strain,  cuts  typing  fatigue.  A  counterbalanced 
spring  type  mechanism  allows  fast,  accurate  height  adjust¬ 
ments  of  typing  surface  from  26"  to  30"  in  Vz  adjustments. 
Typing  platform  is  17V2"  wide  x  IbVz"  deep,  will  accom¬ 
modate  all  typewriters,  including  electric. 


new  aid  to  typing  efficiency 


*The  Hammond  "Type  Righf'  mechanism  is  now 
available  as  an  alternate  adjusting  device. 
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¥  TAKES  OUT  SINGLE  LETTERS 
1"^  '  ^  SHARPENS  IN  A  JIFFY 


KLElizO  ERASER 


WITH  BRUSH 

\ 

AT  All  STATIONTRV  OR  WRITE  ON  YOUR  lETTERHEAD  FOR 
FREE  SAMPIES  •  BlAISDEll  VeNCII  (O"/ BETHAYRES,  PA. 


iii){  was  to  f(x.'us  attention 

on  the  netnl  for  a  iM'tter  understanding 
of  American  Inisitiess  among  high 
<icEio«>l  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
(Jiairinan  of  tlie  conference  was  Her- 
fx'il  Tonne,  of  New  York  University. 


are  rnemlH*rs  of  Fhi  Delta  Kappa, 
.NBTA,  and  EBTA. 

Bryant  and  .Stratton  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Harry 
CJoleman  as  head  of  the  accounting- 
st'cretarial  department  and  Armedeo 
Duke  as  head  of  the  business  adminis¬ 
tration-management  major  depart¬ 
ment.  Earl  A.  Bussell  is  the  assistant 
dean  and  will  serve  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  board. 


NEW! 

i  POSTUM  (HAIR^ 
that  can  be  com-fl 
pietely  adjusted  in^ 
30  SECONDS  I 


•  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  (Greensboro,  held  its  fifteenth  an¬ 
nual  Business  Education  Conference 
on  the  campus  in  March.  The  confer¬ 
ence  theme  was  Trends  and  Practices 
in  leaching  Business  Machines  and 
Bookkeeping.  l''eatur«*d  speakers  were 
B.  D.  (>x»i>er,  South-Western  Publish¬ 
ing  (Company,  (ancinnati,  Ohio,  and 
l'he<Klore  WcKxlward,  hea<l  of  the  De- 
partim'iit  of  Business  ICducation, 
Ceorg«‘  PealMxiy  (Gollege  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


•  Norton  Business  College,  Shreve- 
[)ort,  Louisiana,  has  just  built  a  mod¬ 
em,  air-conditioned  building  at  its 
new  location.  It  was  first  established 
in  the  city  .39  years  ago.  Its  present 
president  and  own»;r,  L.  Wesley  Nor¬ 
ton,  joined  the  .school  as  an  instructor 
23  years  ago.  “For  us  this  culminates 
a  lifetime  of  plannitig  for  the  very 
best  in  business  college  training,”  he 

•  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Insti- 
tiite,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  an- 
nounc<‘d  the  appointment  of  William 
(G.  (Gordon  as  general  manager  and 
\«)rmaj)  V\'.  Blessing  as  dean  of  in¬ 
struction. 

(Gordon  has  been  with  the  school 
since  1937  and  has  served  as  instruc¬ 
tor,  d(‘partment  head,  and  dean.  He 
is  currently  on  the  executive  board  of 
EBTA.  Blessing  has  been  with  the 
sch(x>l  since  1949  atid  has  served  as 
instructor  and  department  head.  Both 


SCALES:  # 

that  d«sifa«l«  tikt  dlitMc*  tb*  Mat  Md  bKk  rati 
hava  baM  raliad  ar'  lawarad.  Saal  adjaiti  fraai 
16"  la  TO".  BKk  rail  adjutts  tram  26"  la  20". 
iKk  rast  bai  tRria^i  1$r  taft  aaty  actiaa.  Fana 
fittlaf  taat  aad  bKk  rati  at$  rnada  af  7  ply  aiapla, 
flaltfcad  la  aatwal  waad  flaish.  (asiKt  k  flidKi 
ara  apdaaal.  CatlKi  af  salt  rubbw  will  aal  craap 
aa  asT  flaw. 

Twa  Madali:  SlaadKd  aad  Oalaia.  Wrila  Ik  cam- 
plafa  laldK  aiplalalag  wkr  this  chair  ibauld  ba 
atad  by  all  icbaalt  laKblag  lypawrlliag.  Pricai 
laraiikad  aa  raqaasl. 

HERRING  INDUSTRIES 

BUILDING  243 

PINELLAS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
ST.  PETERSBURG  2,  FLORIDA 


•  Tlie  University  of  Illinois  has  an¬ 
nounced  new  upixkintinents  and  pro- 
(iiotions  on  its  business  education  stuff. 
Balph  Mason  has  lx*en  appointed  an 
assistant  professor  to  serve  as  co-ordi¬ 
nator  and  co-0|X-rative  (‘diication  spe- 
(‘ialist.  Mary  Ann  (Gonnors  and  Alice 
Nichols  have  b<‘en  appointed  assist¬ 
ants  in  typing  and  .Margaret  Tinder 
as  office  machines  lalxjratory  assistant. 

Promotions  include  those  of  Arnold 
Condon  to  full  professor,  Elizabeth 
Melson  to  associate  prob^ssor,  and 
Mildred  B«‘ed  to  assistant  professor. 


•  Nominations  for  the  19.56  John 
Bobert  Gregg  Award  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  must  lx?  received  by  June  30, 
announces  Bernard  Shilt,  chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Committw  for  the 
Award.  This  annual  Gregg  Award, 
which  consists  of  a  citation,  a  scroll, 
and  a  cash  gift  of  $500,  is  presented 
regtdarly  at  the  NBTA  convention. 

Official  nomination  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Shilt,  at  the  Board 
of  lulucation.  City  Hall,  Buffalo  2, 
New  Y«)rk. 


•  The  character  of  education  now 
Ix'ing  offered  through  educational 
television  was  examined  at  a  confer- 
enc<*  in  Chicago,  April  28,  sponsored 
by  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  were  gen¬ 
eral  education  television  programs, 
discipliited  and  intellectually  orien¬ 
tated  educational  programs,  the  evalu¬ 
ation  and  administration  of  college- 
credit  courses  on  television,  and  the 
effect  of  television  credit  courses  on 
teaching,  teachers,  and  students. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOBLD 


f 


Final  plans  for  Mountain-Plains  contention  are  di-scusscd  hij 
fieneral  chairman;  Gerald  Porter,  program  chairman;  and 
(left  to  rifiht)  Clyde  lilanchard,  president.  Miss  Patje  Rickets, 
MKliU,  UREA  president.  The  coneentum  tcill  he  held  June  14-16 
in  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  theme  is  "Rusiness  Education  in  the 
Air-Af^e." 


through 

the 

camera 

eye 


The  New  York  University  chapter 
of  Reta  Gamma  Si^ma  featured  three 
speakers  at  its.  twenty-tlurd  annual 
dinner.  Rernard  E.  Gimhel  (center), 
uho  at  the  dinner  teas  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  memher  of  the  business  frater¬ 
nity,  here  eoncer.ses  tcith  feUoic 
speakers.  Dean  Thonuis  L.  \’orlon  of 
the  S.Y.U.  School  of  Commerce 
(left),  and  Henry  T.  Ileald,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Sew  York  Cnit  ersity. 


Thirty-seven  Pennsylvania  busi¬ 
ness  schools  have  anru}unced  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  lortf’-ranae  business  edu¬ 
cation  research  program.  Shown 
discussing  orf’anizationrd  plans  are 
(left  to  ri^ht)  Raymond  I,.  Eels,  of 
Raymond  L.  Eels  Associates,  the  con- 
sultinn  organization;  G.  Crawford 
l.yon,  execidivc  secretary  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Dit  ision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
.Association  of  Private  -  Rusiness 
Schools,  sponsors  of  the  program;  and 
Herbert  Einkelhor,  we.stern  area  co- 
ordiruitor  of  PAPRS.  David  S.  I^r’vitan, 
easterri  area  co-ordinator,  ivill  be  a 
fourth  official  irf  the  research  division. 
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Wood  Doftk  it  Adjustable 

An  Aiitomatic  lypi’writrr  Desk 
from  Desks  »»f  Arneriea,  liie.  is  said 
lo  Ik*  the  first  iiKKlern  typing  desk  of 
w«kmI  construction  that  is  equipp<*<f 
with  an  automatic  raisitif(  and  lower¬ 
ing  mechatiism.  Mfxlel  #23511  is  de¬ 
signed  for  those  typing  classriKims 
where  students  are  continually  chang¬ 
ing  the  height  (if  their  tyjK’writers. 

'I’he  licight  adjust m<*nt  ranges  from 
25  to  30  inches.  'I'he  typing  platform 
is  raised  or  lower<*d  by  a  nciiiremov- 


able  turn-handle;,  which  is  coiict'aled 
iK'iieath  and  to  the  right  of  the  knee 
space.  When  the  typing  platform  is 
elevated  to  its  full  30-inch  height,  it 
forms  a  flat  writing  surface  with  the 
desk  top.  I'hc  desk  is  of  solid  birch 
and  maple.  Write  lo  Desks  of  America, 
P  &  W  M.anufacturing  I>ivisi(in, 
BridgeiKirt  0,  Connecticut. 

Now  Lino  from  Burroughs 

A  new  line  of  hand-operated  adding 
machines  has  been  produced  by  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corpe ration,  Detroit  32,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Featured  on  the  new  “Thriftline’’ 
will  be  the  “short-cut  keylioard,” 
which  p«;nnits  scvt'ral  k<*ys  to  Ire  de¬ 
pressed  at  once,  thus  indexing  entire 
amounts  at  one  time.  The  keyboard 
has  the  new  “shadow  touch." 

In  Thriftline  machines,  dei>osit  slips 
and  other  narrow  forms  may  be 
directly  inserted  for  listing  and  total¬ 
ing;  the  step  is  reduced  to  one  u{>era- 
tion.  By  depressing  the  proper  key 
in  a  column,  the  operator  may  also 
correct  any  key  that  is  wrongly  de¬ 
pressed  in  that  column.  No  spacing 
operation  is  required,  for  the  machine 
prints  the  total  immediately  following 
the  last  item. 

MuffI*  Typing  Nois* 

The  Tenderfoot  type  silencer  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  typewriter  as  the  last 
sheet  next  to  the  cylinder.  In  the  event 


no  carlKxi  is  used,  a  double  thickness 
is  recommcnd<;d. 

Th(;  Tenderf(K»t  will  preserve  lK>th 
cylinder  and  the  nerves  of  fellow 
office  workers.  It  may  Ik-  used  ov<*r 
and  over,  but  should  Ik*  rev<*rsed 
occasionally.  It  is  priced  at  12  piec(*s 
frrr  $1.20,  36  for  $3.40,  72  for  $6..50; 
and  144  for  $12.(K).  Write  for  further 
information  to  I..ansdal(*  PrcKlucts 
(yorporation.  Department  T,  Box  56b, 
lyansdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Ink  Resists  Water  Damage 

A  new  writing  fluid  that  cannot  Ik* 
removed  from  paper  ev<*n  though  it 
has  lK*en  made  invisible  by  water 
damage  or  eradication  is  now  available 
— Shcaffer  Skrip  ink,  with  BC-35.  It 
contains  a  luminescent  additive  that 
ri'tnains  on  the  papi-r  after  all  other 
elements  of  the  ink  are  removed.  When 
ex|Kjs«*d  to  ultraviolet  light,  the  addi¬ 
tive  glowSj  revealing  the  writing  at  its 
full  strength. 

All  Skrip  ink  now  In-ing  made 
(iK)th  p<‘rinanent  and  washable)  con¬ 
tains  this  additive.  The  new  ink  can 
Ik*  compl(*tt*ly  r<*mov(*d  from  papr*r 
only  by  abrasive  action,  which  is  easily 
di*t(*ctable.  (ireater  protwtion  is  thus 
providerl  for  l)usine.ss  records.  Made  in 
12  colors.  Write  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company,  31 1  .Avenue  11,  Fort  Madi¬ 
son,  Iowa,  if  not  available  at  your 
stationer’s. 

Viewer  Is  Compact 

The  Aljac  35  mm.  Viewer,  in  its 
fold(*d  position,  is  so  small  that  it  may 
l)e  carri(*d  in  a  brief  case  or  hand  bag. 
It  mcasur<*s  only  2A4  by  4%  by  6% 
inch(*s.  Among  tin*  viewer’s  other  main 


features  are  double  sprocket,  strip- 
advanct;  mechanism;  ({uick  adjustment 
to  optimum  viewing  angle;  and  sturdy 
construction. 

Detailed  information  will  be 
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promptly  supplied  by  Aljac  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  107  North  Longb<.*ach 
Avenu(*,  P'rceport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Portable  Has  Large  Speaker 

The  ('oloratura.  Model  C-12,  porta¬ 
ble  record  player  features  an  11-inch 
speaker.  It  is  said  to  Ik.*  the  largest 
such  sp(*aker  on  any  portable  player 
of  comparable  weight  (21  pounds). 

Maroon  and  gray  fabricoid  covers 
a  sturdy  ease*.  A  m(*tal  grill  covers  the 
speaker.  The  Coloratura  is  a  product 
of  Newcximb  Audio  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  6824  I.K*xington  Avenue,  Holly¬ 
wood  38,  C'alifornia. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  A  low  -  cost  sensiti7.<*d  acetate 
plate  has  lH*c*n  added  to  the  line  of 
off.set  duplicating  siipplic's  of  the  Co- 
litho  Division  of  Columbia  Ribbon  & 
CarlKin  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
Ilerbhill  Road,  Clen  Cove,  N-ew  York. 
The  new  Colitho  #6000  Sensitized 
N(*gative  Acetate  Plate  is  designed  for 
superior  line  work.  Quality  halftone 
work  can  also  be  done  on  slightly 
shorter  runs. 

•  A  new  steel  storage  cabinet,  with 
swinging  doors,  a  single  central  han¬ 
dle,  and  interchangeable  interior  parts 
is  described  in  literature  available 
from  the  Borroughs  Manufacturing 
Company,  3002  North  Burdick,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan. 


CORRECTION;  In  the  May  issue, 
the  wrong  answer  was  given  to 
Question  No.  97  of  special  se¬ 
mester  test  on  Office  and  Clerical 
Practice  (page  33).  The  correct 
answer  is  “False." 
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Daisies  won’t  tell.  So  maybe  we  should 


means  you’ve  g«>t  all  your  itoyals  workiti);  all  the 
timf*,  every  class. 

Yes,  it’s  a  real  love  alTair  lK*tw«H*n  teaclu'rs  and 
Kf)yal  Standards.  So  r<‘al  that  daisies  won’t  t<*ll. 
'rhouKht  w<*’d  Ix'tter.  KverylHwly  ouKht  to  know 
how  popular  Royal  Standards  are. 

’ViVU/'  Ut  “The  SfhtM)!  I)ef)t.,  /{oval  Tyfimriler  ('itmimnv, 
l‘i>rt  Chf'iter,  N.  V’.” 


'F'he  |M>pularity  of  Royal  Standards  with  typing 
teachers  is  like  one  continuous  Valentine’s  Day 
from  S<*ptemlH‘r  to  dune. 

Year  after  year,  Um). 

'I'lu*  reasons  are  as  obvious  as  a  zebra  at  the 
Kentucky  I)**rhy. 

Royal  Standards  are  easier  to  teach  «*n.  Kasier 
for  the  pupil  to  learn  on,  too.  That  makes  it  easier 
on  everylsKly. 

R«>yal  al.so  offers  every  ora*  of  you  a  wealth  of 
U'aching  aids.*  'I'hey  are  riKht  on  the  button  .  .  . 
|M*daKOKi<'<>lly  i‘«>rre<  t  .  .  .  and  nvu'.  AND  FRKK! 

And  most  im|)ortant.  Royal  offers  you  the  fin«*st, 
miMst  ruKKe<l  pr«*«  i.'-ion  writinx  machine  f)uilt.  dust 


standard 


ELECTRIC  *  PORTABLE  *  Roytype  butinett  supplies 


Koval  'ry|»-wril<T  (%>tn|>anv,  Ihrision  o/  HdvuI  Vfr/lcc  ('or fHirtitiitn 


i 


/ 


